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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue Indian tour of the King and Queen came to an 
end on Monday, when their Majesties landed at Ports- 
mouth, and were given an enthusiastic welcome home 
both from the gathering of notables assembled to meet 
them at Victoria and from the crowds who lined the 
route to Buckingham Palace. From every point of view 
the tour has been a great success, unmarred by a single 
untoward incident, and impressive alike in its pageantry 
and in the better understanding between the British 
democracy and the Indian peoples, of which it was the 
symbol. A message from the princes and peoples of 
India, telegraphed by the Viceroy on the day of the 
King’s arrival, assures the English nation of their cordial 
good-will and fellowship, and their warm attachment to 
the Empire, and declares that ‘‘ this great and historic 
event marks the beginning of a new era, assuring greater 
happiness, prosperity, and progress to the people of 
India.’”’” On Tuesday their Majesties witnessed another 
loyal demonstration, when they attended a Thanksgiving 
Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury delivered a short address, contrasting the 
return with earlier ‘‘triumphs.’’ ‘‘ Our triumph song 








to-day,’’ he declared, “‘ is for the conquest, not of foemen, 
but of friends; and the bonds are woven strands of 


loyalty and love.’’ 
* + * 


Mr. CuurcHILL’s visit to Belfast on Thursday passed 
off without any serious disturbance. Some of the Orange 
crowd had the will to murder, for they tried to overturn 
Mr. and Mrs. Churchill’s car, but they lacked the oppor- 
tunity, while Sir Edward Carson and others of the con- 
tingent criminals skulked in the background. But the 
turbulent scenes indulged in by these bravoes were more 
than compensated for by the fervent welcome which the 
Belfast Liberals and Nationalists accorded Mr. Churchill. 
When he rose to address the packed meeting in the Celtic 
Park, he received a tremendous ovation, and his speech, 
statesmanlike and persuasive in its handling of the whole 
subject, and finely distinguished in its phrasing, gave a 
great impetus to the Home Rule campaign. There were, 
he said, three main sets of arguments for Home Rule— 
the Imperial argument, the House of Commons argu- 
ment, and the Irish argument. He looked forward to 
the time when Ireland, instead of being a disruptive 
force within the Empire, would be transformed into a 
new centre of union; and though the same measure and 
form of Home Rule that Ireland needed were not applic- 
able to Scotland and Wales, any plan put forward would 
be an integral part of Parliamentary devolution, and 
would “not be out of harmony with the design of the 
ultimate federation of the Empire.”’ 

+ * * 


As for the fears of Ulster Protestants, Mr. Churchill 
pointed out that similar apprehensions had been 
expressed about Catholic Emancipation, the extension 
of the franchise in 1885, and the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, but they had all proved baseless. 
The rights of minorities would be guaranteed by (1) an 
Irish Parliament representative in both its Chambers of 
Protestants as well as Catholics; (2) the refusal of the 
Crown to assent to unjust Bills which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment could repeal ; (3) a clause in the Bill safeguarding 
religious freedom ; and (4) an appeal to the Privy Council 
against any law transgressing the limits of the Home 
Rule Act. 


* . * 


On the financial aspects of the Home Rule problem, 
Mr. Churchill took an optimistic tone. The Irish Parlia- 
ment would have a real responsibility in finance, and 
power to grip and control large areas of taxation, but 
the scheme would be “ consistent with the fundamental 
conception of a United Kingdom, and ultimately with 
a Federated Empire.’’ Land-purchase and Old-age 
Pensions would have the full security of British credit, 
and no proposals would be put forward that involved 
a set-back for the revival and long-delayed advance of 
Irish prosperity. The speech ended with a broad appeal 
to the truly religious sentiment of Protestantism as 
against the glamor of faction that surrounds it in Belfast. 
Mr. Redmond, rising after Mr. Churchill, aceepted 
“every word’’ of the address, and declared that the 
moment an attempt was made to abuse Home Rule by 
inflicting injustice on men because of their creed, it 
would be the bounden duty of the Imperial Parliament 
to interfere. 
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THERE is no longer a doubt that negotiations for a 
rapprochement with Germany on the basis of some 
African arrangement are being actively and hopefully 


pursued. It became known on Thursday that Lord 
Haldane had mysteriously and suddenly gone to Berlin, 
and rumor has it that he went at the Kaiser’s invitation. 
His departure at a moment when the Cabinet is meeting 
almost daily to prepare the work of the Session must 
have reference to some vital change in the Anglo-German 
situation, and his familiarity with German thought and 
the German language makes him a natural and acceptable 
emissary of peace. The Press is full of speculation, with 
hints of a deal involving Zanzibar and Walfisch Bay as 
well as the Portuguese colonies, on the understanding 
that this would pave the way to an agreement over 
armaments. The “Berliner Tageblatt’’ and the 
“Vossische Zeitung’’ have written several articles to 
urge a cémprehensive entente, insisting, however, that 
the greater wrong has been on our side, and that a diplo- 
matic understanding must precede a naval settlement. 
* * * 

THE coal mining situation is darkened this week by 
the failure of the national joint conference. This failure 
was assured beforehand by the presence of the South 
Wales representatives. The South Wales owners regard 
all demands of their men for a present minimum wage as 
a breach of the five-years’ agreement entered into two 
years ago. In any case, the extreme demand of a 
minimum above the average actual earnings urged by 
the miners would have precluded the possibility of final 
agreement. The Conference, thus restricted to the 
English Conciliation Board area, failed to reach 
terms of agreement, the owners refusing to admit the 
principle of the district individual minimum on which 
the miners insisted. But, though the position seems 
bad, it is by no means hopeless. For in the English 
coalfields most of the owners have shown themselves 
prepared to accept the individual minimum, if it is 
accompanied by an adequate deduction in case a work- 
man fails to maintain his proper output. It is pretty 
evident that the really critical issue is the attainment 
of some effective machinery to ensure that the adoption 
of the minimum will not sensibly reduce the average 
output. 

* * * 

THERE have been some very persistent rumors this 
week that the Cabinet have decided to jettison the, 
Reform Bill and to adopt in its stead a mere Plural 
Voting Bill, thus resting the fulfilment of their pledges 
to the woman suffragists solely on their promise of 
facilities for the Conciliation Bill. We believe that 
there is no ground for this statement, for a Committee 
of the Cabinet is already at work on the Reform 
Bill. It would be clearly impossible for the Govern- 
ment to retreat with honor from the position under 
which they gave the double assurance of adding 
a woman suffrage clause to the Reform Bill (if passed 
in the Commons), and of helping forward the Conciliation 
Bill. We repeat that an examination of the attitude 
of Lord Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of 
Wellington towards Catholic Emancipation will furnish 
ample precedents for the action of Ministers hostile 
to the suffrage should the amendment be carried. 

* + . 

Setpom has the leader of a political party laid 
himself open to so crushing a reply as that given to Mr. 
Bonar Law by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
address to the City Liberals on Saturday last. After 
denying the baseless rumor of a split in the Cabinet and 
showing that the Tories have small grounds for their 








elation with the result of the by-elections, Mr. George 
turned to the Albert Hall speech which he described ag 
“a regular crescendo of vituperation.” Anyone who 
read it would realise the loss of tone and quality of public 
life caused by Mr. Balfour’s retirement, and his 
substitution by “ about the most inaccurate dialectician 
on any front bench.”’ In the detailed examination of 
Mr. Law’s statements which followed, Mr. George had 
no difficulty in showing how true this description is, 
and in convicting Mr. Law of having made “ gross and 
palpable misstatements.” Mr. Law had charged the 
War Office with arming our soldiers with weapons 
“ utterly inferior to the arms of those of other nations.” 
The fact was—and here Mr. George was able to quote a 
journal so little in sympathy with the Government as 
the “Times ’’—that our present rifle and our present 
field gun were both chosen by the Unionist Administra. 
tion, and the only weapon not so chosen was the howitzer, 
the best weapon of its kind in Europe. 
* . . 

EQuaLLy baseless was the charge that the Govern. 
ment had set up “ a political spoils system which already 
rivals that of the United States.’’ To say that they 
used appointments under the new Acts as a means of 
rewarding their own partisans was absolutely and utterly 
untrue. Not a single official was appointed under the 
Pensions Act who had not passed the examinations for 
the Excise, appointments of Labor Exchange officials 
were made by a committee consisting of the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Shackleton, and a 
member of the Tariff Reform Commission, while in- 
quiries had shown that of the officials for the valuation 
of land under the Budget of 1909, the vast majority were 
Unionists. It was the same with the Insurance Act. 
The English Commissioners had just been appointed, and 
four of them were civil servants, the secretary a civil 
servant, and their chairman a gentleman who was 
associated with an Act of Parliament more detested by 
Liberals and Nonconformists than any measure since the 
Five-Mile Act, and who had been appointed to a 
prominent post in the Civil Service by Mr. Balfour. 
There were two politicians on the Welsh Commission, 
one a Progressive member of a County Council, the other 
a Moderate on the London County Council. Barely one- 
thirtieth of the new expenditure had gone in the creation 
of new offices, and Mr. George challenged the Leader 
of the Opposition to name a single Act of Parliament 
that had been used for the purpose of bribing and 
corrupting. 

* * * 

Tue Chancellor’s defence of his financial policy should 
be read with care, though a defence might have seemed 
hardly necessary against a critic so ignorant of his own 
case that in calculating the total increase of expenditure 
he made a mistake of eleven millions, and a similar error 
of two millions in the cost of old-age pensions, and who 
stated that the first year’s return from the land taxes 
was one-sixteenth of their true yield. As for the new 
expenditure, the Chancellor retorted that Mr. Law and 
his friends in the House of Commons had tried to increase 
the amount spent on four-fifths of the items. Old-age 
pensions and the Navy had together cost an additional 
sum of twenty and three-quarter millions. In regard 
to the latter, the Tories had always pressed the Govern- 
ment to spend more, and, though they had promised old- 
age pensions themselves, the moment the Government 
attempted to give them, they began moving amendments 
for increasing the burdens in every direction. The 
Chancellor concluded his speech, which was a model of 
clear and cogent argument, by a welcome reference to 
the growth of armaments. 
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Tue long-delayed edict of abdication has at last been 
issued from Peking. It marks what may prove to be the 
most momentous change in the history of the East, and 
one can compare it only with the manifestoes which 
inaugurated the new era in Japan and the Constitution 
in Turkey. It ends not merely the long oppression of 
Manchu rule in China, but the whole tradition of a 
sacrosanct and theocratic dynasty which sprang from the 
deepest roots of Chinese culture and morals. The details 
of the change follow the anticipations which we based 
many weeks ago upon a Russian forecast. The Emperor 
retains rank, title, and sacerdotal position under the 
title of Manchu Emperor. He will receive the honors 
of a foreign monarch resident in China, and will continue 
to haunt his palaces and temples and to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices to the ancestors of the dynasties. In 
politics he will count for no more than, let us say, James 
Stuart at the Court of Versailles. His pension is fixed 
at the generous sum of four million dollars, and the title 
and status of the alien nobility—-Manchu, Mongol, or 
Tartar—will be respected. 
* * * 

Tue Kaiser opened the new Reichstag on Thursday. 
His tone, in spite of the crushing defeat of the Court 
party, was optimistic, and its only personal note was a 
reference to the “ healthy physical strength ’’ and youth 
of the German people. The speech insisted on the main- 
tenance of the protective tariff, but also on the need for 
constructive social legislation. The demand for the 
strengthening of the defences on sea and land was 
phrased in moderate terms. It is believed that the new 
naval programme will seek to add one fresh Dread- 
nought every two years to the two fixed by law. Con- 
struction will thus fall from four capital ships to two- 
and-a-half. The debate on the Moroccan Treaty in the 
French Senate has produced some notable speeches by 
Senators below Ministerial rank. One school censured 
M. Caillaux for proposing a full entente cordiale with 
Germany on the basis of the acceptance of the Bagdad 
railway and the opening of the Paris Bourse to German 
values. Another school complained of the dangers to 
France latent in the English entente, and boldly declared 
that France had been made a cat’s-paw by British 
diplomacy in its anti-German feud. 

* * * 

THE sentence of three years’ imprisonment on Mr. 
Bertrand Stewart for espionage in Germany is un- 
doubtedly severe. His firm protestation of innocence has 
naturally aroused doubts as to the justice of the verdict, 
which the Unionist Press is at pains to exploit. The 
fact that the trial was held in camera invites criticism, 
but it is gratuitous to assume that the secret evidence 
was worthless. Such trials are in these cases regular in 
Germany, and might be held here. Mr. Stewart 
seems to have been the victim of a Belgian agent 
provocateur to whom he was introduced, presumably 
for purposes of espionage, by a member of our 
Intelligence Staff. The association was compromising, 
and it is no answer to say that the man was a rascal. 
Subordinate spies commonly are rascals, and the fact 
that they are employed is evidence of an intention to 
pry. Mr. Charles Stewart, the prisoner’s father, in a 
dignified letter to the Press, has urged that his son’s 
case should not be made an international incident. One 
must suppose that to Mr. Stewart’s friends it does not 
Seem improbable that he undertook the dangerous 
mission of an amateur spy. 

. . + ; 

Po.tinG in the by-election at East Edinburgh took 
place on Friday week, when 5,064 votes were cast for 
the Liberal candidate, Mr. J. M. Hogge, against 4,139 








for Mr. Jameson, his Unionist opponent. The decrease 
in the Liberal majority was due to the abstention of 
about a thousand voters who were probably led to this 
course by the Tory campaign against the Insurance Act, 
though it failed to make them vote against the Govern- 
ment. It should not be forgotten, either, that when 
Sir James Gibson, the late member for East Edinburgh, 
first contested the division, four years ago, his majority 
was only half that now given to Mr. Hogge. 
* * * 

Beyonp the general risk of mancuvring in crowded 
waters, there appears to be no explanation of the naval 
accident in the Solent on Friday week, when the sub- 
marine A3 collided with the torpedo gunboat, “ Hazard,’’ 
and sank to the bottom with her whole crew of fourteen 
officers and men. The naval authorities have shown a 
good deal of reticence about the details of the accident, 
but it seems that the A3, while making a torpedo attack, 
in company with two other submarines, against the 
“ Hazard,’’ suddenly struck the gunboat beneath the 
surface, and had her plating ripped by the larger vessel’s 
propellers. Submarines of the A class have not a good 
record—a very similar disaster to the Al in March, 
1904, will be remembered—and they are now being 
superseded by improved vessels. 

* * 7 

Tue whole world celebrated the centenary of the 
birth of Dickens on Wednesday, and in the States the 
full tide of public joy was hardly checked, as it was 
among ourselves, by the death of his son. His genius 
knows no fashions in its power to enthrall us. One 
cannot say that there was ever a decade since first the 
“ Pickwick Papers’’ raised him to fame in which his 
work has been less read than it was. Current talk and 
popular appraisement love to dwell on the humane and 
philanthropic side of his work. About that there is 
much that is definite to say, and, therefore, it is said. 
But it is Dickens the artist who lives, and he lives 
because his unquenchable vitality had added a power of 
reckless and inexhaustible creation to his eager faculty 
of observing. No writer since Shakespeare has so im- 
posed the mintage of his brain upon the common currency 
of our speech, and our controversies. We can hardly 
joke or abuse or dispute without some reference to those 
types in which he taught us to classify humanity. 


* * * 


WE congratulate the Civil Service on Mr. Vaughan 
Nash’s appointment as Vice-Chairman of the Develop- 
ment Board, and condole with the Prime Minister in 
the loss of an exemplary Private Secretary. Mr. Nash 
has served two Prime Ministers in succession in one 
of the most delicate and confidential positions in the 
public service, and for ability and character he 
takes rank with the many distinguished men who 
have filled that office in the past. We observe 
a singularly ill-informed and ungracious attack on 
the appointment in the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ based 
apparently on the ground that Mr. Nash has been 
a journalist and a “ Liberal politician.’”’ What has that 
to do with it? In the first place, Mr. Nash has never 
been a mere party journalist ; and, in the second place, 
his elevation is in strict harmony with the precedents 
which gave strong Liberals like Sir Algernon West and 
Lord Welby to the Treasury after an exacting appren- 
ticeship as Gladstone’s private secretary. Journalism 
has furnished France with a large proportion of her 
statesmen and administrators; is it to be barred from 
responsible work for the British State? It is a pity that 
just. now the whole Tory Press seems to be garvinised into 
a kind of unthinking sensationalism. 
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THE. ANGLO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT. 
Tue remark of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
City speech, that the day after a discord is not at all a 
bad time for making peace, suggests a chorus in the 
spirit of the Shakespearean catch. The “ properest 
day ’’ for making peace is every day of the week. But 
without a doubt there are motives of urgency at work 
when both nations have so nearly escaped a peril so 
grave, which do not operate in ordinary times. The 
modern statesman is rarely able in the rush of affairs 
to apply his mind whole-heartedly to any problem until 
events remind him that he must presently act. The 
posture of Anglo-German relations after the September 
crisis has had this good result, that it has compelled the 
rulers of both countries to face the facts. They have 
discovered, we believe, as everyone else who had leisure 
to think long ago discovered, that there is no concrete 
reason for discord and no obstacle, save a state of mind, to 
a complete and honorable understanding. The conse- 
quenee is that negotiations are already well in train for 
a comprehensive arrangement. Diplomacy is rarely 
quite so secret as it would wish the world to suppose. 
It is obvious that our own Foreign Office, pressed and 
menaced by the dissatisfaction in the Liberal ranks, has 
been cautiously feeling its way to prepare Conservative 
opinion for a change of front. The response in the 
Press has been cordial in the extreme, and nowhere, save 
in the orations of Mr. F. E. Smith, has a discordant 
note been struck. It is generally known that there have 
been goings and comings between our Berlin Embassy 
and Downing Street. The German Colonial Minister 
has visited London, and Lord Haldane, whose adroitness 
and familiarity with German life make him an excellent 
intermediary, has now gone to Berlin. When negotia- 
tions have reached a stage so promising as this without 
delays or mishaps, it is reasonable to think of the end 
with confidence and hope. 

The recrudescence in the French Senate of the con- 
troversy which raged so hotly over M. Caillaux and the 
Moroccan negotiations serves usefully to remind us of 
one of the compelling factors which make for an under- 
standing with Germany. We hesitate to accept in all 
its detail the version given by his opponents of the terms 
which M. Caillaux offered to Germany. But there is 
evidence enough, direct and indirect, to convince us that 
he tried to make the ‘‘ conversations’’ resulting from 
the Agadir incident an opening for a general under- 
standing with Berlin. It is probable that he offered to do 
what allied Russia has already done—to withdraw 
opposition to the Bagdad railway. It is likely that he 
was prepared to consider the opening of the Paris Bourse 
to German loans and securities, and clearly it was 
supposed in Austria that this boon, so long coveted by 
both the German Powers, had actually been conceded. 
We must assume that Germany, on her side, was ready to 
respond by admitting France to a degree of intimacy 
amounting to an ‘‘entente cordiale.’”’ It was this 
possibility which alarmed our diplomacy, and made the 
whole crisis acute and menacing. We refuse to believe 
that our Foreign Office seriously cared whether Germany 
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secured less or more of the forests and rivers of the 
French Congo. But it did care intensely that France 
should be drawn in this way into the orbit of German 
diplomacy. So much Sir Edward Grey in general terms 
told the House of Commons. For the moment, M. 
Caillaux was foiled. He had put himself in the 
wrong by going behind his own Foreign Secretary 
and by employing dubious financiers as his agents. 
He had given away too much, and he had reckoned 
without the pride of the French people. But 
the episode, by no means isolated, clearly conveyed its 
warning. M. Rouvier, who represented the same 
interests as M. Caillaux, was 
believed to have pursued a somewhat similar policy in 
1906. It was thought, on the German side, that the 
Moroccan bargain of 1909 was intended by the French 
to be, or to prepare, a general understanding. Finally, 
though M. Poincaré is no financier, he is the lawyer 
of the great banks which stood behind M. Caillaux, and 
he was welcomed unreservedly by the “ Temps,” which 
is their organ. The strain of these long years of strife 
and danger is telling on France, and will continue to 
tell. The worst thing which could happen to us or to 
Europe would clearly be the growth of the suspicion to 
which several senators have just given public expression, 
that France is being used as the tool of British policy. 
In the long run the continuance of this strain and these 
suspicions would mean the ruin of the Entente, the 
conclusion of a pact between France and Germany to 
which we should not be partners, and our consequent 
isolation in Europe, not by our choice, but by our own 
failures and faults. 

A wise statesmanship confronted by such a risk as 
this would decide that the moment had come to ease 
the whole tension by ourselves inviting an arrangement 
with Germany which will permit of good relations among 
all the Western Powers. Our aim must be to retain 
the confidence of France while rendering it possible 
both for her and for ourselves to resume normal and 
neighborly relations with Germany. The enterprise is 
hopeful, because in all three countries the internal 
pressure towards peace has been felt. The Socialist 
successes and the defeat of the Blue-Black block have 
necessarily predisposed the German Government to 
peace. Such a Reichstag as it must now somehow 
manage cannot be trusted to sanction a policy of 
aggressive Imperialism or extravagant armaments. 
Necessity in one guise or another has confronted all 
the parties to this fruitless strife, and each must 
recognise to-day that its interest lies in promoting, as 
promptly as may be, the fullest reconciliation. The con- 
sequences of failure are such as one does not choose to 
contemplate in their unpleasant detail. It would mean 
the renewal of the race of armaments, the bankruptcy 
of social reform at home, the continuance of the anarchy 
in the world which has already.loosed the predatory 
instincts of half the Powers, and in the end it may be 
even that “ Armageddon” with which the imagination 
of Lord Rosebery loves to play. A Ministry which enters 
the path of peace in-such conditions essays a great and 
perilous adventure. 


conservative financial 


On one element of success it can, 
It has behind it in this country, not 
merely a desire for peace, but an impatience for peace. 


however, reckon. 
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A FORECAST OF HOME RULE. 
Bo.pDLy conceived and eloquently spoken, Mr. Churchill’s 
speech will have an historic importance as the first 
official statement of the Government’s scheme of Home 
Rule. It is an outline merely, but it is an outline which 
will be anxiously scanned in Great Britain as in Ireland, 
in the Colonies and the United States, for signs of that 
long-delayed dawn of a brighter day in the relations 
between the two peoples. What promise does the plan 
contain of a settlement which shall at once do justice to 
the national sentiment of Ireland and the requirements of 
Imperial unity? How is this most difficult yet most 
urgent step in the abiding problem of overruling liberty 
and order to be taken? In what precise direction are 
we to travel? Is it to be towards Colonial Home Rule, 
towards a federation of the British Isles, or towards 
some new form of autonomy without precise parallel 
among the many inventions of the British people for 
the maintenance of political unity amid diversity of 
race, nationality, and geographical position? The general 
intention of the Government on these points is made 
fairly plain. The scheme put forward is not Colonial 
Home Rule. It does not exclude the Irish members from 
the House of Commons, nor the House of Commons from 
the consideration of Irish interests. It does not give 
Ireland complete financial control, nor entirely absolve 
the Imperial Parliament from financial responsibility. 
So far, it retains the real and effective union of the king- 
doms. Secondly, it is not Federal Home Rule in the 
sense of conceiving the Irish Parliament as one among 
four that are to be subordinated to the present Parlia- 
ment. It was clear, said Mr. Churchill, that a measure 
applicable to Scotland and Wales might not be applicable 
to Ireland. At the same time, the Government will 
necessarily, as we pointed out some weeks since, keep 
the possibilities of a larger measure of devolution in their 
minds, and will take care that the scheme of Irish 
Government is such as might be harmonised with a great 
Federal Government of the United Kingdom, as well 
as with any measures that may be suggested for drawing 
closer our ties with the Colonies. But, in the meantime, 
the Irish question was to be handled by itself, and 
handled as a unique problem, to the solution of which 
it is not easy to apply any of the ordinary categories of 
political debate. 

The limits to Irish autonomy contemplated in the 
Government’s scheme turn on two points. The first is 
sentimental. On this side the limits are conceived with 
a view to meeting alarms that all Liberals, and we fancy 
most English people, believe to be imaginary. The Irish 
Parliament will be subject to the ultimate supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. This means that, in the last 
resort, the Crown, acting on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, can veto a measure of the Irish Parliament 
which it deems either u/tra vires or intrinsically unjust, 
and can pass a law overriding the law of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. This, of course, is no more than the constitutional 
right which Parliament possesses over every Colonial 
Government, a right very sparingly exercised, and yet 
one which cannot be called merely nominal. But in 
addition, the Bill will contain special safeguards— 
financial as well as religious—for the minority; and in 











case of any contravention of these limits, an appeal will lie, 
not merely on the political side to the Crown, but on the 
legal side to the Privy Council. We may remark, how- 
ever, that the introduction of the Privy Council into the 
matter rather emphasises the affinity between Irish and 
Colonial Home Rule, for the Privy Council is the 
supreme court of the Colonial Empire, and one 
of its greatest functions is that of interpreting Colonial 
constitutions. Lastly, if it be asked how the Imperial 
Government would need enforce its authority against 
Dublin, the answer is that it retains the control of the 
military in its hands. On the side of Imperial 
supremacy, in fact, the Government’s case appears to be 
absolutely watertight. We shall hear alarms and com- 
plaints, of course. Those who booed Mr. Churchill, if 
we are to believe some of-yesterday’s accounts, as man 
never was booed before, must do something to keep their 
throats exercised. But the real question is simply 
whether the mass of British Protestants will be fully 
assured of the absolute guarantee of equality to their co- 
religionists. That guarantee they will justly require, 
but we cannot doubt that they will find it in a Bill 
drafted on the lines of Mr. Churchill’s announcement. 
As Home Rulers, we attach little importance to 
these saving clauses, for the simple reason that we do 
not believe that there is likely to be any need for 
applying them. The better security for Ulster is the 
adequate representation of all interests in Ireland of 
which Mr. Churchill speaks, and which we take to 
foreshadow some form of proportional representation. 
The Ulstermen will be an influential body in the 
Parliament of Dublin, and when once ideas of supremacy 
are scotched, and men settle down to work together, 
it is not the way of representative bodies to single out 
one part or another of a country for privileges or for 
harsh treatment. The real limitation of Irish liberty 
lies not here, in the prohibition of injustices which 
Ireland will never want to commit, but in the sphere 
of finance. On this all-important question we must have 
fuller details before we can fairly form a judgment on 
the Government’s scheme. But Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
nouncement fixes certain points upon which doubts have 
been expressed. His first point disposes of the sugges- 
tion that Ireland might obtain complete financial 
autonomy. On the contrary, her financial system is to 
be governed by consistency with the finances of the 
United Kingdom. From this it clearly follows that the 
complete control of Customs and Excise cannot be in 
Irish hands, and for this reason, if for no other, she 
retains a certain number of representatives in the House 
of Commons. Next, the Imperial Parliament will 
continue to discharge certain obligations, of which the 
finance of Land-purchase and of Old Age Pensions are 
the most considerable. We assume that the management 
of both these matters will be in Irish hands, and that 
the Imperial responsibility to which Mr. Churchill 
alludes is confined to the purely financial side in each 
case. These obligations go a long way towards the 
£2,000,000 a year of which Mr. Churchill speaks as 
the “subsidy ’’ which the existing system maintains, 
and which, he justly contends, cannot be withdrawn. 
That is to say, there cannot be any such modification 
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of the financial relations between the two countries as 
will leave Ireland £2,000,000 the poorer. It must be 
remembered that, both for good and for evil, the existing 
expenditure of Ireland has been imposed on her by 
the predominant partner, and that a poor country would 
no more have burdened herself with a pension system 
which makes many old people richer when they have 
ceased work than when they were in their prime, than she 
would of her own accord have maintained the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

We do not, therefore, anticipate any serious 
quarrel with the principle that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment must retain responsibility for charges of this 
What we shall all want to understand more 
fully, before we can form a fair judgment upon the Bill 
as a working scheme, is the final principle that the 
real financial responsibility will rest with the Irish 
Parliament. How are these three points to be recon- 
ciled? Presumably, as suggested earlier in THz Nation, 
the Irish Government will (a) receive either a fixed sum 
or certain allocated revenues, (b) will possess whatever 
revenue-raising powers are consistent with Imperial 
finance, and (c) will be wholly responsible for Irish 
expenditure. 
sponsibilities. 


nature. 


These are considerable powers and re- 

They are not the full powers and 
responsibilities of a Colony, because the financial rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland are too closely inter- 
woven to be fully and finally disentangled. But we 
infer from Mr. Redmond’s hearty acceptance, that they 
will satisfy Irish Nationalism. Behind Irish Nationalism 
there are some wrecking forces, which may or may not be 
motived by the desire of more complete autonomy, but 
which will, in fact, seek whatever opportunity may offer 
for bringing any scheme of Mr. Birrell’s approved by 
Mr. Redmond to the ground. The contest will begin 
when these forces have selected their point of attack, and 
will be decided by the question whether they can persuade 
the Irish people that anything less than Colonial 
autonomy is unworthy of their acceptance. To believe 
that they will succeed is to indict the intelligence of a 
nation which for a generation has shown itself a mistress 
of political strategy. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


In his speech at the City Liberal Club, Mr. Lloyd George 
showed to perfection all his gifts of mind and speech. 
In Mr. Bonar Law’s utterances of the week before, he 
had indeed an incomparable subject for that swift inter- 
change of raillery, argument, and passionate appeal in 
which he excels. His lighter qualities were most 
effectively displayed in exposing the ridiculous arithmetic 
of this business man whom the Protectionists have 
foisted into the seat of Mr. Balfour. Taking one by one 
the calculations and assertions of Mr. Bonar Law, he 
applied to them that sort of test which alone contains 
finality, and which every citizen who has passed the Fifth 
Standard in our elementary schools is competent to 
understand. Every sum in addition or subtraction done 
by Mr. Law somehow turned out wrong. And the wrong- 





ness was not mere inaccuracy, but inaccuracy with a 
purpose. In other words, it was a systematic falsification 
of fact and figure. The few defenders of Mr. Law who 
have endeavored to mitigate his errors have really made 
the matter worse. For if an accountant is charged 
with making a mistake of seventy per cent. in his balance- 
sheet, it cannot be much consolation to him to have it 
pointed out that though his figuring contains as many 
errors as were imputed, the net falsification only comes 
to forty per cent. 

But salutary as was this exposure of the calculating 
powers of the Conservative financier, more important was 
that portion of Mr. George’s speech refuting in detail 
that most discreditable charge of corruption which Mr. 
Bonar Law launched against the Government without 
even a, tittle of evidence to back it. Mr. George quoted 
the language, and it deserves more prominence than it 
has yet received, as an example of the most abandoned 
abuse to which any responsible statesman has committed 
himself in recent times: “ Revolutionary Governments 
are always corrupt Governments, They have succeeded 
in six years in creating a political spoils system which 
already rivals that of the United States. But there is 
this difference. For years the people of the United States 
have been striving earnestly to get rid of that system. 
The Government have striven with equal earnestness and 
with great success—with great success—to create it.” 

Now, sucha charge, did it contain a vestige of truth, 
would justly carry a heavier reprobation than any other 
that could possibly be directed against a democratic 
government avowedly embarking upon an expanding 
policy of State activity. For every sensible man 
is aware that the successful administration of all 
such measures hinges upon the integrity and 
efficiency of their administration, and that this 
in its turn depends mainly upon the sound methods 
of appointment and the terms of public service. 
If Mr. Law’s charge has any point, it can only mean 
that, since 1906, a practice has been adopted whereby 
persons have been awarded posts in the Civil Service, 
not because of any known personal fitness for such work, 
but because of some party service rendered by them or by 
political friends possessing a ‘‘ pull.’’ It should also 
mean, following the American example which Mr. Law 
expressly cites, that their incentive to honest and efficient 
public work is further impaired by the knowledge that 
their term of office-holding is limited by the duration of 
the Administration which has appointed them, and that 
when the Unionist Party come into power, they will all 
be sent packing. For the charge of Mr. Law, were it 
true, would recoil upon his own party, inasmuch as the 
American “ Spoils System ’’ cannot be and is not worked 
by a single party. Indeed, a main obstacle to a thorough 
reform of the system in the United States has been 
the difficulty of getting either party when in power to 
consent to an impartial method of appointment. 
Now this system, which also prevailed in England over 
large departments of the public service up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, has been replaced by com- 
petitive examination, accompanied by security of tenure, 
so far as most of the regular services are concerned. 
There are, indeed, a few exceptions where appointments 
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are made by departmental selection. But even in these 
cases the charge has never been made that party politics 
affect the choice, though in one important instance, the 
Foreign Office, the conditions of selection are cer- 
tainly such as to favor the party to which Mr. Bonar 
Law belongs, and that irrespective of what Government 
is in power. The system of examination by which the 
higher appointments are made is doubtless open to con- 
siderable criticism. It is too favorable to merely 
academic credentials of ability, and does not endeavor 
adequately to test the possession of the sorts of knowledge 
and capacity particularly requisite for public business. 
Moreover, no sufficient opportunity is afforded to officials 
in the lower grades to rise into the higher grades, and so 
to give to the State the full advantage of their proved 
abilities. 

But these defects have no bearing whatever on 
Mr. Bonar Law’s charge of party corruption. What, 
then, did he mean? He seems to have chosen to repeat, 
and to give the support of his titular position to, the 
most generalised form of the vague slander which so 
easily passes from mouth to mouth in Tory clubs, and 
which forms a suitable spice to the uncritical address in a 
party smoking concert. “A swarm of new officials, 
who, like locusts, are devouring the land,’’ appointed 
by Mr. George out of his personal and political friends, 
mainly Welshmen! The measures are, indeed, chiefly 
passed to find jobs for “ good party men,’’ and “a con- 
siderable part’’ of the new taxation is devoted to this 
corrupt jobbery! Such was the charge which Mr. George 
properly subjected to a close and scathing investigation. 
He showed, first, that out of the four measures of the 
Government, involving a considerable number of new 
posts, three were avowedly supported by the Opposition 
—Old Age Pensions, Labor Exchanges, and the Insur- 
ance Act. He then showed that the appointments 
amounting in all to a few thousands, consumed only 
one-thirty-sixth part of the total expenditure involved. 
The ordinary methods of appointment by examination 
were inapplicable, partly from the character of the work 
required, partly from the pressure of time. Two other 
methods were therefore adopted. The departments under 
which the new administrative work fell were themselves 
empowered to make selection out of existing civil 
servants, or, as in the case of the Labor Exchanges, a 
small Commission, in whith no Liberal sat, adjudged the 
merits of all candidates. Not merely does political 
attachment not determine, it does not even indirectly 
influence, appointments, and, in the case of candidates 
for posts under the Insurance Act, it is expressly 
provided that any attempt to exert such influence shall 
be a positive disqualification. Indeed, so far as all these 
new appointments are concerned, the charge is torn 
to fragments. There remain, indeed, two classes 
of appointments in respect to which a charge of undue 
party preference has been pressed with some strenuous- 
ness against the Government. One is the appointment 
of Justices of the Peace, the other that of dignitaries of 
the Church. In both these cases the Government is 
charged with neglecting the claims of Liberalism. But 
this exception hardly conforms to the requirements of 
Mr. Law’s recklessness, 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF INDIA, 


Ir is more than a conventional welcome that London 
gave to King George this week on his return from 
India. His visit was a personal service, splendidly 
rendered, and, in applauding his return, the country has 
set the seal of its approval on the emotional significance 
of his appearance at Delhi. “The conquest not of foe- 
men but of friends,’ was the apt phrase which the 
Primate used of his visit, and, when one turns to the 
comments of the Indian Press on his triumphal progress, 
these words seem almost a bald and literal rendering of 
the fact. It was much that the King should have gone 
at all to India. There was no precedent for such a 
personal recognition of the ties which bind him to his 
Indian subjects. Nor is there a precedent in the modern 
history of any other Empire. The Tsar has never visited 
Siberia, nor the French President gone in person to 
Tonquin. India has been for generations a second home 
to a ruling bureaucracy of Englishmen, which has its 
hereditary sympathies and its tradition of duty and 
pride descending from father to son. But the intimacy of 
the connection was brilliantly, even daringly, displayed 
by this visit from the King and Queen in person. The 
disturbance to routine which the visit involved, its mag- 
nificence, and its pageants might have seemed to 
thoughtful Indians a display with little meaning if it 
had passed without a political act. But the declaration 
of Delhi has made it the beginning of a new era in Indian 
history. The traditions that lurked around Calcutta, 
the sea-home of a race which came to trade and remained 
to govern, have been broken by a dramatic act which 
the Government has finely associated with a new reign. 
The staging of the declaration, the sense for utilising 
the hopes and expectations which spring round a new 
personality and a fresh start, make, to our thinking, one 
of the most adroit and brilliant episodes in the whole 
story of our Indian Empire. 

Neither the reversal of the partition of Bengal nor 
the transference of the capital to Delhi has passed 
without criticism or protest. We do not know how far 
after the lapse of months the Opposition will think it 
wise to pursue at home the line which Lord Curzon 
indicated. In India, as might have been expected, the 
interests in Calcutta which certainly will suffer some loss, 
social and financial, have expressed themselves as was 
their right. It is an academic grumble. That both 
changes are irrevocable is common ground to those who 
acclaim and to those who criticise. In the main, the 
transference of the capital to Delhi has been well 
received. It is peculiarly acceptable to Bombay and to 
all the interests of the West and North-west. It has 
delighted the Indian princes. It was regarded as a 
matter for congratulation by the National Congress. 
There is nothing which we need seriously weigh to be said 
against it, save perhaps on two grounds. It must involve 
a great expense to a Government which will need every 
rupee to finance the new scheme of primary education. 
There is also a risk lest the new centre, detached in its 
little enclave and housed in a new city with a European 
atmosphere, may become a bureaucratic rather than a 
national capital. Against the other and more important 
of the two new departures, we know of no criticisms save 
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those which come from the defeated Curzon school. The 
partition of Bengal had been the root and provoking 
cause of much of the recent discontent. It involved an 
interference so brusque and yet so Machiavellian with 
a growing sentiment of nationality; it seemed to estab- 
lish the principle Divide et Impera; it implied a sus- 
picion of the loyalty and a fear of the power of the most 
awakened of Indian races, which could be interpreted 
only as a challenge. The conclusion which the Bengalis 
must draw to-day is that the ears of their rulers are not 
finally closed against a national appeal, that a hasty 
mistake can still be rectified; that no personality, how- 
ever powerful and picturesque, can bind his successors 
If our rule is to rest on the consent of the 
governed, we can conceive no moral more salutary. 

The capital has been transferred, and the partition 
- of Bengal has been reversed. These are accomplished 
facts. The question of the future turns on the skill and 
goodwill of Lord Hardinge’s Government in carrying out 
the broad policy of decentralisation which its memoran- 
dum sketched. Here, after all, and not in the more 
dramatic aspects of the declaration, lay its weightiest 
If it is possible to meet 
the Indian claim for self-government by a constructive 
programme of devolution, there is work for Indian 
reformers which may engage their patriotism and satisfy 
The ultimate 
ideal; we take it, keeping pace with the growth of experi- 


for ever. 


message for future generations. 


their ambitions for a decade to come. 


ence and the spread of education, is the conversion of the 
Provincial Councils into autonomous parliaments domin- 
ated by the elected element. The skill of all such pro- 
grammes of evolution lies in granting the necessary con- 
cessions step by step, before the agitation to secure them 
can grow embittered, and before the immediate object 
has already come to seem trivial and out-of-date. One 
must remember that the East has become what it never 
was before, a unity knit by intercommunication and 
united by a vague sense of solidarity. We may be sure 
that the people of India are watching the transformation 
of China into a Republic: We must reckon, if that 
precarious experiment succeeds, on a certain stimulus 
from the object-lesson to all the races of India. If 
Canton becomes an autonomous modern State in a 
Federal Republic, one must expect a certain impatience 
in Calcutta, should its development into a self-governing 
province be unduly delayed. The spectacle of a people 
with a native civilisation no less venerable than that of 
China, and an apprenticeship to Western methods much 
longer and more thorough, delayed and thwarted in its 
natural development along the same lines, is one which 
will certainly tend to force the pace and to intensify 
the demand for self-government. The new era which 
dates from Delhi must move forward to anticipate such 
comparisons as this. The security and material progress 
which have come to Indian peoples under our rule must 
cease to seem a sufficient argument for bureaucratic 
government from the moment that a race less promising 
and less advanced attains the advantages of a contact 
with Western ideals, and keeps its independence in the 
process. No race will welcome the foreigner as teacher 
if he also seems to impose upon it a slower and more 
difficult advance, 





THE TESTING OF THE CENSORSHIP. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain having, in his wisdom, given 
to ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie ’’ the most magnificent advertise- 
ment, perhaps, that was ever given to any play, it was 
very natural that a good business man like Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey should make hay while the sun shines by 
reviving the Censor’s masterpiece. In so doing he per- 
forms a public-spirited action, even if his motive was 
not precisely public spirit. The revival does not, of 
course, require the sanction of Mr. Brookfield as Censor, 
the play having been licensed, apparently without a 
murmur, by the late Censor, Mr. G. A. Redford. It 
would seem, too, that Mr. Brookfield’s sanction as author 
was equally unnecessary, the play being the property of 
Mr. Hawtrey. Would Mr. Brookfield have prevented 
the revival had it lain in his power to do so? Very 
likely not; for he seems to possess that quality which 
the French call ‘‘ cranerie’’ ; one might call it in English 
the courage of his cynicism. A timid man would not 
have signalised his appointment to the office of Censor 
by the publication of an article avowing his compre- 
hensive contempt for the modern British drama. He, 
then, may possibly regard the coming revival with 
equanimity ; but is that feeling shared by his superiors 
at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office? It seems very doubt- 
ful. Their minds cannot be so sheathed in oak and 
triple bronze as not to realise that the appointment of 
Mr. Brookfield was a huge mistake, prompted by some 
spirit of mischief bent on reducing the Censorship to 
absurdity. In reviving “Dear Old Charlie,’’ Mr. 
Hawtrey allies himself with that spirit of mischief. He 
flings down, as it were, a gauge of battle on behalf of 
the Lord Chamberlain and the Comptroller, proclaiming 
(in an interview) his belief that ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie ’”’ is, 
if anything, rather a moral play. As that faith can 
scarcely be shared in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, the 
official breast is, perhaps, not overflowing with gratitude 
towards its self-appointed champion. 

Here, then, is a unique occasion for all who believe 
in the Censorship as a bulwark of public morality to 
put their faith to the test. Let them go and see “ Dear 
Old Charlie,’’ and form their own judgment, first, as 
to the fitness of its author for the post he holds ; secondly, 
as to the fitness of those who conferred that post upon 
him to exercise irresponsible sway over the drama. 
Especially ought public bodies who are interested in 
public morals to send deputations to report to them on 
the “ merry humors ’”’ (to use Mr. Brookfield’s phrase) of 
this work of art, written by one Censor and licensed by 
another. It would be well if, before going to the 
theatre, members of such deputations could acquaint 
themselves with the French original, ‘‘ Célimare le Bien- 
Aimé,”’ in order that they may rate at its true value 
the plea sometimes advanced—not, to do him justice, 
by Mr. Brookfield himself—that he has cleansed or 
Bowdlerised Labiche. They will find (unless we are 
much mistaken) that many of the “ spiciest ’’ touches in 
the adaptation have no counterpart in the French 
play, though that was written, be it remembered, for a 
theatre from which the “ jeune fille’’ was by habit and 
tradition excluded. In “ Célimare,’’ for example, the 
husband who unwittingly conveys messages from his 
wife to her lover, does so by saying “ Ma femme m’a 
chargé de te demander ce que tu penses des Nord.’’ It 
was reserved for the English Censor to insert a double 
meaning into the phrase by making Peploe say to Dear 
Old Charlie “ My wife told me to ask what is the price 
of Golden Hopes Deferred.’’ When the same lady 
transfers her affections to another lover, Labiche (with 
pitiable poverty of invention) allowed her still to employ 
the same signal—an inquiry as to the shares of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord. Our Censor, with charming 
poetic fancy, makes her send her husband to ask “‘ Monty 
Shekelstein ’’ the price of ‘“‘ Dawning Days.’’ Again, as 
we pointed out when the play was produced, “ the French 
dramatist spares us the revolting touch in which the 
girl-wife reconciles herself to her husband by using the 
device that he had imagined to keep up his secret 
correspondence with one of his mistresses.”” These in- 
stances of the Censor’s witty embroideries on Labiche 
might be multiplied. One more must suffice for the 
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resent: the “curtain ’’ to Mr. Brookfield’s second act, 
which shows Dear Old Charlie clasping hands with the 
two husbands he has dishonored, and beaming at the 
audience as they all three sing “ Auld Lang Syne,’’ is 
entirely of British invention. Even if the French had 
possessed an equivalent for “ Auld Lang Syne,”’ Labiche, 
whose humor was never vitriolic, would certainly have 
shrunk from thus profaning it. As one reviews these 
“merry humors ’’ of “ Dear Old Charlie,’’ it is hard to 
believe that the management will have the effrontery to 
present them in their pristine cynicism. But the time 
is past for Bowdlerisation. The gems of the original 
version are on record—there are plenty of witnesses to 
testify to them—and to cut them out or tone them down 
would be tantamount to a confession that they were 
indefensible. 

Not only ought such bodies as the Free Church 
Council to keep an eye on this revival of “ Dear Old 
Charlie”: it is a matter which closely concerns his 
Majesty’s Ministry and the Crown itself. The exist- 
ence of the Censorship and its association with the office 
of Lord Chamberlain are established by Statute and 
can be abrogated only by Statute. The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s jurisdiction over the drama does not proceed from 
the King, and cannot be annulled by the King. But 
the manner in which the chief officer of his household 
exercises such a function cannot be a matter ‘of indif- 
ference to a monarch who has given proof of his sym- 
pathy with all that is best in the national character 
and in the national aspirations. The Lord Chamberlain 
has thought fit to appoint as his deputy in con- 
trolling the morals of the stage a gentleman who 
has, in a notorious play, flouted the conceptions of 
conjugal fidelity and decency of life which prevail among 
the immense majority of his Majesty’s subjects. The 
fact that such a play was ever licensed might have been 
excused as an oversight on the part of a careless official ; 
but when the author of “ Dear Old Charlie ’’ is attached 
to the Court in the quality of Censor, the appointment 
cannot but seem, in a peculiar and emphatic sense, to 
affix to the play the stamp of royal approval. It is not to 
be believed that when the matter comes to his Majesty’s 
knowledge he will feel that he has been intelligently 
or tactfully served by the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment. Neither the Chamberlain nor the Comptroller 
is usually credited with an irrepressible sense of humor ; 
but it was certainly a master-stroke of paradox to appoint 
a playwright of the school of Charles II. to the office 
of Censor under George V. 

As for the Ministry, despite the ill-timed levity 
with which Mr. McKenna treated the matter, there is 
no reason to doubt that they feel the absurdity of 
leaving so important a function as the supervision of 
the drama in the hands of an official who, while 
nominally one of their body, cannot be called to order 
when he commits such an amazing blunder as this 
Brookfield appointment. Whether the drama needs any 
supervision other than that of the press, the public, and 
(in case of need) the common law, is a question which 
need not be here discussed. Those who believe in the 
necessity for a Censorship ought to be the first to realise 
the impolicy of leaving it in the hands of a department 
which could stultify itself by taking the author of 
“Dear Old Charlie’’ into its expurgatory councils. 
It may be true that the public at large is not greatly 
interested in questions of art, or even in the morals of 
the stage; but it is becoming less true every day, 
and it is ten times less true today than it was 
when the appointment of Mr. Brookfield was 
announced. That brilliant stroke of genius has appealed 
at once to the public conscience and to the public 


sense of humor. It has at once covered the office with | 


ridicule, and made people realise that they cannot safely 
leave the responsibility for the morals of the stage in 
the hands of officials who show such a hopeless mis- 
apprehension of the trust reposed in them. The im- 
potence of the Ministry in the face of so ludicrous a 
situation as is created by the revival of “ Dear Old 
Charlie,’’ is not a matter to be dismissed with a shrug 
or with a jocular evasion at question-time. Justly or 
unjustly, the public holds the Ministry responsible for 










the acts and omissions of their colleague, the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; and in mere self-defence they will have to find 
some remedy for this anomalous state of affairs. The 
simplest remedy would be an Act of Parliament abolish- 
ing the Censorship, and extending to the stage of Great 
Britain the freedom already possessed, and not notably 
abused, by the stage of the United States and all the 
rest of the English-speaking world. There is no reason 
to believe that the Mother Country is less fitted for 
freedom than her daughters across the seas. But even 
if the press and public should prove inadequate to the 
responsibility thrown upon them, it would always be 
possible to establish some more reasonable form of super- 
vision than that of the Lord Chamberlain. A less 
reasonable and more hurtful form it would certainly be 
difficult to devise. 





Life and Letters. 


THE ‘‘ENTANGLEMENT” OF THE CHURCH. 


Ir is natural enough that comfortable persons should 
reprobate all strong language as immoderate without 
stopping to consider whether it may not be appropriate 
to the facts. When this strong language comes from 
episcopal lips, its ‘‘ indiscretion ’’ may well cause a pain- 
ful flutter in the rectories and the drawing-rooms of the 
well-to-do. Such an address as that given last week by 
Bishop Gore regarding the attitude of Churchmen towards 
“social questions ’’ will indeed appear to these people 
a wanton challenge to a task unsuited to the nature of 
the Church, and certain to bring division and bitterness 
into the spiritual forces of the nation. The Bishop 
charged the mass of church people with “ a blank, stupid 
refusal to recognise their social duty,’’ and a refusal to 
recognise that what Christ preached was a ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary doctrine,’’ demanding of Christians ‘‘ a deter- 
mined and continuous effort to change the social system 
which crushed out the life, the strength, and the purity 
of the people.’’ Worse than this, he asserted that this 
work of essential Christianity was undertaken with more 
zeal by ‘‘ every kind of Atheist and Nonconformist ’’ 
than by Churchmen. This last statement is hardly dis- 
putable. Although far ampler resources of education, 
wealth, leisure, social influence, and every other oppor- 
tunity, are possessed by members of our Established 
Church, the pioneers and the energetic workers in almost 
every movement aiming to improve the material and 
moral condition of the masses are drawn mainly from 
the more liberal sections of Nonconformity and from 
persons unattached to any church. It is perhaps not 
difficult to understand why this must be so. In all 
countries and in all ages men of unusual audacity of 
intellect and heart have rejected the orthodox creeds and 
organisations. It is not in social reform alone that 
‘‘every kind of Atheist and Nonconformist’’ is pre- 
eminent. Take any test of eminence you like, in science, 
literature, and learning, the fine arts, the professional or 
official services, orthodox Churchmen will be found to 
form a very small minority, and the higher the standard 
taken the smaller the minority. The new energetic 
impulses in every department of human activity proceed, 
to a preponderant extent, from men of no defined religious 
creed or church attachment. This does not imply a decay 
of religion or a divorce between religious sentiment and 
human efficiency. But it does imply a refusal on the 
part of powerful natures to hand over the ordering of 
their spiritual lives to the authority of any Church, and, 
still more important, a refusal to make that severance 
between spiritual and secular concerns to which every 
Church inclines. 

It is this latter defect of ecclesiasticism that lies 
at the root of Bishop Gore’s accusation. It seems as 
if the opposition between the spiritual and the material 
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life, between God and Mammon, as dramatised in the 
old asceticism, would be the last of all to disappear. It 
is so plausible, so flattering to spiritual pride, to remove 
religion from the necessity of meddling closely with the 
economic, political, and other machinery of the lower 
life, leaving it free from the angry controversies, the 
baser interests, the sordid objects, which are so 
prominent in ‘these practical activities. Not, of course, 
that an absolute divorce is to be maintained. The 
higher spiritual life, cultivated in its own pure atmo- 
sphere, will, by the character, purposes, and valuations 
it produces, bring a fine, subtle, and elevating influence 
to bear upon the common round, the daily task. But, 
as the most essential condition of this wholesome 
influence, religion must be kept out of politics and out 
of business. As Dean Inge puts it, in the preface to the 
published lectures which have recently received so much 
attention [‘‘ The Church and the Age” (Longmans)], 
“ Christianity is essentially a struggle for an independent 
spiritual life. It can mould society from above, as it 
were, but it can never entangle itself with any human 
institutions without disastrous results to itself and 
them.’’ Here we have the doctrine of severance in its 
most trenchant form. It evokes three questions. Is 
there such a thing as this independent spiritual life? If 
there is, can it mould the lower activities of society 
in any useful or effective manner? Finally, what sort 
of human institutions will grow up if they are not 
“entangled” with the spiritual life of the nation? 

To the two earlier question we understand Bishop 
Gore to give an emphatic negative reply. Nor does he 
sit alone upon the Episcopal bench. For the Bishop of 
Manchester, in a striking address given a few days 
ago, denounced such separation, such partition of the 
spheres of spiritual and practical life, as “ spiritual 
death.” In other words, a Christianity which refuses to 
“entangle itself’? with such human institutions as busi- 
ness, politics, and legislation condemns itself to a life of 
sterility. We are aware that many well-meaning Church- 
men will deny this conclusion. The separately cultivated 
spiritual nature will, they hold, so improve and raise 
the personal charaeter that it will do better than before, 
whatever it puts its hand to. This doctrine of moral 
individualism, however, takes no account of the organic 
nature of society. “It was,’’ said Bishop Ryle, “ very 
generally believed that if we could make each separate 
person better, educate him better, start him better 
furnished with good principles—then, in a comparatively 
short time, we should have done all that was necessary 
for the betterment of society. But some men believe 
that the regeneration of society is vastly more important 
than the regeneration of individuals. Better laws, 
better homes, better distribution of property, are the 
methods by which it is hoped that we shall make better 
men.”’ 


Now, if there are Churchmen whose Sacramental 
conception of Christianity is such that they think it 
would be degraded by stooping to help in making better 
laws, securing better homes, and effecting better distri- 
bution of property, we can only express amazement that 
such a doctrine should appear consistent with the Sermon 


on the Mount. We know that there are such, for some 
time ago, when we ventured to apply the revolutionary 
sentiments of that ‘‘ Marseillaise of Humanity, the 
Magnificat '’ to the practical affairs of life, we were 
sternly rebuked for irreverence and irrelevance, and told 
that it was only “ spiritual ” pride that was to be deposed 
from its seat, and only “‘ spiritual’’ humility that was 
to be exalted. 

Now we do not hesitate to say that the entire issue 
of the future of Christianity in general, and the Church 
of England in particular, depends upon the rejection in 
theory and in practice of this separatist doctrine. There 
can be no spiritual life that is not ‘‘ entangled ’’ with 
human institutions. A spiritual life, cultivated in a 
holy calm, can have no power to “‘ mould society.”” A 
political and a business life not directly animated by the 
eg of the spirit are expressly handed over to the 

vil. 

It is a ground for hope that ecclesiastics of such com- 

manding personality as the Bishops of Oxford and 





Manchester should so boldly set before the Church the 
work it must do in order to attain salvation. It is, we 
are aware, no easy thing that these prophets bid it 
do. Long association with the wealthy and powerful 
classes has eaten deeply into the essential Christianity 
of the Church. The connection with the State, the endow- 
ment system, and the virtual impotence of the laity in 
Church government have in various ways contributed to 
a social and political conservatism which takes refuge in 
the “ spiritual ’’ view as a pretext for supporting “ the 
existing order.’’ It is, of course, not dishonesty or 
conscious cowardice which prevents their application of 
Christ’s revolutionary teaching to the work of social 
reform; it is partly the easy acceptance of a doctrine 
which makes things more comfortable. But still more 
largely it is the want of thought and knowledge about 
human institutions precluding them from any effective 
realisation of the spiritual nature of all true social 
reforms. They do, in increasing numbers, realise that 
their religious life is properly “entangled ’’ with some 
causes of temperance and educational reforms which 
appear to be of a distinctly moral character. But their 
studies of politics and of business life have never dis- 
closed to them the monstrous forms of cruelty, corrupt- 
ness, and injustice which pervade the existing institu- 
tions in these fields of human conduct. Such slight 
academic studies as they may have made, such passing 
contacts with the facts of politics and business as they 
possess, do not at all serve to bring home the urgent 
nature of the spiritual call to reform which appeals so 
powerfully to such a man as Bishop Gore. Yet most of 
them have glimpses of some of the most pressing prac- 
tical needs of the people. Even Dean Inge, the professed 
upholder of the separatist view, makes a few interesting 
concessions. He would like to see class-barriers broken 
down; he favors such education as will “ enable every- 
one to make the best of himself.’’ Public health, in- 
cluding “‘ the new Science of Eugenics,’’ should be a con- 
cern of the Church, which should set its face also against 
luxury. Yet there is no one of these tasks which, faith- 
fully fulfilled, would not entangle Churchmen in economic 
and political conflicts. Take the last alone. It is 
idle to denounce luxury in general terms. The only 
way to “set our face” against it is to cut out the roots 
of unearned wealth, which make it possible, and there- 
fore inevitable. The only way, again, in which adequate 
provision can be made for the other needs which the 
Dean recognises, health and education, involves the 
application of large portions of such unearned wealth 
to our public services. Yet these processes belong to the 
socialistic and democratic tendencies of our age, which 
the Dean, and the great majority of Churchmen, appear 
most vehemently to repudiate. 

There is only one way out of this dilemma. It is 
to make a faithful endeavor to understand the spiritual 
nature of the great reforms of our day, and to recognise 
in them the special avenues of spiritual activity 
furnished for men of religious nature in the churches. 
The larger aspects of the work of social reform are 
tolerably manifest. Unearned wealth and undeserved 
poverty must be put an end to. The spirit of collective 
effort in a democratic State must be thoughtfully applied 
to secure these changes in the use of property, and to 
set in operation a growing system of public co-operative 
activities, which shall supersede the ineffectual play of 
private charity, and shall furnish channels for the 
patriotic effort and self-sacrifice of Churchmen and 
citizens. The formula, so long neglected and abused, 
which associates Christianity with peace on earth, 
should be translated into spiritual reality by associating 
the Church with the concrete work of strengthening the 
bonds between nations, and discouraging the false 
dependence upon physical force which at present 
paralyses the spiritual progress of humanity. The 
general attitude of the clergy and influential laymen 
of the Church has hitherto been hostile to all these 
causes of social progress. But may we not entertain 
some hope that the plain and powerful teaching of such 
men as Bishop Gore may infuse a clearer understanding 
of the scope of the spiritual life, and inspire an increased 
effort towards its realisation ? 
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ROMANCE. 


In the year 1798 a book was published, entitled ‘‘ Lyrical 
Ballads.’’ It contained among other poems ‘‘ The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner’’ and “ Tintern Abbey.’’ It 
was prefaced by an ‘‘ Advertisement,’’ in which the poets 
said— 

“The majority of the following poems are to be considered 
as experiments. They were written chiefly with a view to as- 
certain how far the language of conversation in the middle 
and lower classes of society is adapted to the purposes of poetic 
pleasure. Readers accustomed to the inane phraseology of 
many modern writers, if they persist in reading this book to 
its conclusion, will perhaps have frequently to struggle with 
feelings of strangeness and awkwardness if they will look round 
for poetry, and will be induced to inquire by what species of 
courtesy these attempts can be permitted to assume that title. 
It is desirable that readers, for their own sakes, should not 
suffer the ordinary word poetry, a word of very disputed mean- 
ings, to stand in the way of their gratification; but that while 
they are perusing the book they should ask themselves if it 
contains a natural delineation of human passions, human 
characters, and human incidents; and if the answer be favor- 
able to the author’s wishes, they should consent to be pleased 
in spite of that most dreadful enemy to our pleasures, 
established codes of decision.” 


Now, this is talking. This is something worth 
saying, something worth doing; here are words that are 
things, words that are seeds. But how did it ever 
come to be supposed that ‘‘ the language of middle and 
lower-class people,’’ that is, of course, the language of 
ordinary life, the language of the craftsman and the 
husbandman, of the fields and the open air, the language 
of people who made things and who saw things grow— 
the language in one word of real things and of the 
real world—was an unfit medium for poetry? Why had 
this language been displaced by a language the poets so 
accurately describe as inane—a language of vacuous, 
high-sounding abstractions, signifying, whatever people 
pretended, for the most part, literally nothing? How did 
a language of convention ever come to take the place 
of a language of observation ? 

We have been moved to these reflections by reading 
the very interesting disquisition on medieval art and 
religion in the chapter called ‘‘ Apples and Roses’’ in 
Mr. Godfrey Blount’s recent book, “ The Blood of 
the Poor: an Introduction to Christian Social 
Economics”’ (Fifield). Mr. Blount is himself an 
artist whose delightful work is, it appears to us, filled 
with the finest qualities of ‘“ medieval,’”’ or, as we 
should prefer to call it, ‘‘ romantic”’ art. We ourselves 
should define the romantic spirit as a spirit concerning 
itself with the real world, with real things, rather than 
with abstractions and speculations, and yet feeling these 
real, that is, tangible, visible, material, things as some- 
thing more than themselves, as penetrated and 
illuminated by spiritual forces and powers. 

There are three ways of looking at things open to us. 
There is the way indicated above, which is the way of 
romantic and medieval art, of Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner ’’ and Millet’s “ Angelus,’’ that is, looking at 
the tangible, visible scene, occupying oneself with it, 
dwelling on it, delighting in it, not soaring into the 
vacuous inane of supposed superiority to ships and 
harvest fields, sailors and reapers; but yet to feel that 
all these scenes and people are set against a great mystical 
background. There is, secondly, the way of contempt 
for the common, visible, everyday things, the attributing 
of no real importance to the visible frame of the world, 
the aspiring to a spirituality which is not concerned with 
it, and to an art which is ideal as opposed to real. 
There is, lastly, the way of modern realism, the setting 
before us the facts and things unpenetrated and un- 
illuminated, less and not more than themselves. Such 
is the way of modern plays by clever people, where 
some uninteresting story of sordid intrigue affects one 
Precisely in the same way as the Sunday newspaper with 
its stories of squalid crimes and strings of frivolous 
“facts.’’ We believe that Mr. Blount’s analysis of the 
medieval view of things is a perfectly true one, startling 
as it may appear to many who are accustomed to regard 
the Middle Ages as a time given over to “ other-worldly ” 
dreaming. He says, for instance :— 








“The medievalist sees Heaven in a wild flower, not be- 
cause there is a Heaven somewhere else which he thinks the 
flower must be like, but because the flower is Heaven to him. 
His only conception of Heaven is a heaven on earth, a field of 
flowers, of sunshine, and pretty things; his only conception 
of hell is a hell on earth, a hell of fire, and frost, and prison. 
It is we who have mistaken his pictures of real things, shiny 
tields and golden skies, and happy youths and beautiful 
maidens, or of unpleasant people and places for the inscrutable 
Paradise and Infernal Regions we pretend to believe in our- 
selves, which are both of them too indistinct for his matter-of- 
fact head to trouble about.” 


It must be remembered that the early and medieval 
Christians attributed a cosmical significance—one is 
obliged to write this sort of jargon to express oneself— 
to their religion. In later times the earth, with its 
light of setting suns and the round ocean and the living 
air, was the scene of the Christian’s probation, in which 
he had to make his fortune and to save his soul. To 
the saved soul it had no final significance. The soul’s 
true home was an infinitely distant heaven. But the 
patristic doctrine was that the earth itself would have its 
Purgatory and its Resurrection Morning. Dr. Neale 
says, somewhere, about the earth “ melting away,’’ that 
what is melted is not lost, it is but re-cast. The words of 
his hymn :— 

‘* Shine forth and let thy Light restore 
Earth’s own true loveliness once more.” 


must have sounded strangely to conventional Christians 
in the middle of the last century. 

To the great romantic poets and artists—to Words- 
worth, to Coleridge, to Turner, to Millet—as well as to 
the seventeenth-century mystics, like Traherne, Earth’s 
own true loveliness had been never lost. They were all 
true medievals (according to Mr. Blount’s definition) in 
that any one of them might have taken as the text of all 
his preaching the words, “ Here or nowhere is the whole 
fact.’’ This faculty of seeing was, no doubt, once much 
more widely diffused among the whole mass of the people, 
before it was taken from them by a “ spiritual ’’ 
religion and a mechanical civilisation. The reproach 
levelled against medieval Christianity that it was 
“ materialistic,’’ is, of course, true ten times over, but 
the medievals believed that the spiritual was appre- 
hended through the material, and that, indeed, there 
was no other way of doing it. 

Romantic art, therefore, was a return to the con- 
crete. In the Middle Ages everything was concrete. 
Think of the innumerable army of the similes of Dante— 
his continual “come” ushering in some familiar homely 
sight or scene. The whole people dwelt among these 
material images which a spurious spirituality had not 
yet taught them to despise. They occurred to them 
constantly :— 


“Forth He came as light thro’ glass,” 


says an old English carol, speaking of the Nativity. 
Another old carol, unknown to the writer, but which 
he sees mentioned as being included in a new 
collection published by Mr. C. J. Sharp, speaks of 
the Savior as crossing a ferry on a bridge “ made of the 
beams of the sun.’’ One opens one’s mouth and draws 
in one’s breath at such lovely thoughts and imaginations. 
But there was a time when it was quite common for them 
to occur to the most ordinary people. 

The only poetry which can ever be popular is poetry 
dealing with the simplest, the most tangible, palpable, 
visible things, and, at least in the writer’s opinion, this 
is the only poetry that is really poetry at all, The great 
poet, the great myth-maker of old, was the people. 
Things like the legend of St. Christopher, almost as much 
as the Story of the Nativity itself, express essential 
truth and beauty, the heart of romance, the imaginative 
and spiritual life of the world. It was an evil day when, 
from whatever cause, the power of making and delighting 
in such things was lost, and the people were given instead 
the ability to read, say, the narrative of the hewing in 
pieces of Agag, accompanied by an inability to dis- 
tinguish its spiritual value from that of the Story of the 
Passion. 

The writer confesses that to him there is a differ- 
ence im the look and sound of the most ordinary things, 
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say, in a Tyrolese valley. By the mill-wheel amid 
green meadows, Saint Catherine sits. The dice-box from 
which peasants throw in the Gasthaus is one of the Imple- 
ments of the Passion. The cockcrow is a spiritual 
clarion waking souls asleep. This transfiguration and 
exaltation of common things is what one means by 
romantic art and religion. When Dr. Neale says in a 
Good Friday sermon ‘‘ The carpenters were already at 
work making His Cross,’’ all common things are at once 
lifted into a diviner air. The carpenters at work and all 
common-place, ordinary people about their every-day 
tasks are saving the world. Dickens, by the way, who 
showed the treasures of humanity and courage and 
tenderness existing in the despised ‘‘ common people ’”’ 
hitherto so contemptuously ignored, was a _ true 
‘*Romantic.’’ We have sometimes wondered whether 
‘‘ Christian,’’ ‘‘ romantic,’’ ‘‘ Gothic,’’ ‘‘ medieval,’’ 
and ‘‘ Liberal ’’ are not different names for the same way 
of looking at life. 

Dickens at any rate warned people to be on their 
guard against the high-sounding abstractions so often 
pressed upon them as being all-important. He would 
never have said that there is ‘‘ something better than 
happiness, namely, blessedness,’’ as though the saints 
were not the ‘‘ Bien-heureux,’’ the very happy. He 
knew that people absolutely need to be warmed and fed, 
and that all normal human beings want to have a good 
time. The medievals were very frank in their confession 
of this last fact. The following sentence from Mr. 
Hueffer’s latest novel delightfully expresses the medieval 
point of view :— 

*‘In the spring the moles come out of the woods and the 
littie birds sing, and we walk in the gardens and take what 
pleasure we can. And then comes the winter, and shuts us 
up in our castles, but with jongleurs and ballad-singers we 
pass the time as well as we may.” 

One great part of happiness, we may well believe, is 
the observation of birds and moles and country things. 
The old English language shows this—it is all country 
made. No modern town child could ever coin the 
phrase: ‘‘ At a snail’s pace.’’ Snails do not progress 
down Tottenham Court Road, leaving a silver track 
behind them. Nor would it occur to any town-bred 
watcher of the mystical dance of the snowflakes to say, 
“‘ It’s the old woman plucking her geese.’”’ In our own 
childhood the peculiar clucking of the hen after she had 
laid an egg was supposed to proclaim 

*‘T’ve laid nine eggs, I’ve laid nine eggs, 

But yet I must go barefoot.” 
In our own time, fewer and fewer children see and hear 
these sights and sounds. We end with this because Mr. 
Blount’s remedy for all evils, his hope of restoring 
a true popular art, is a return to the country. This, we 
confess, is somewhat outside the scope of our ordinary 
meditations, but it seems to us that Mr. Blount is very 
right. It is country people who make such poems as 
these two lines which we remember to have read some- 
where— 


“La terre a done un jour de plus, 
On sent la bonne odeur de foin, 
Ave Maria!” 





THE CLOUD AND THE BOW. 


One day, after thirty degrees of frost, the bird-table was 
crowded by every possible guest within knowledgeable 
distance; blackbirds gobbled as though to lay in stores 
for a week; thrushes sat about, round and ruffled, as 
though they were certain that the frost would break ; 
the robin had no power to drive away sparrows and tits 
when such hunger urged them to the attack. The next 
morning, two sparrows were making most devoted love 
in a tree above the dirty snow, and scarcely a bird came 
for scraps. By midday the snow had vanished. No 
definite warm wind came like the Chinook of Western 
Canada, what wind there was seemed as northerly as 
before ; but the air had another mood, the earth opened 
and swallowed winter, leaving us the spring that had 
preceded and underlain it. Two days before, we had 
suggested tc a skater some such probability ; he had scoffed 





and assured us that the frost was in for all February, 
if not for March as well. 

As surely as the bow shall follow the cloud “‘ so long 
as the earth endureth,’’ so surely ‘‘ green-winged 
spring ’’ or its forerunner keeps its tryst about mid- 
February. Often an extra mildness in January threatens 
us with snowdrops and crocuses before their average time; 
often the promise of an extra early spring seems to be 
shattered by intense frosts in early February, but what- 
ever happens, the great majority of our years come to 
the same definite floral and caloric pitch about half-way 
between Christmas and Easter. It is like a man who has 
a daily appointment at Charing Cross for noon. One 
day he comes by way of the Strand, at other times other 
ways; he may come quickly and then loiter, or may 
loiter and then come quickly ; he may stay for a call at 
the Club, or for hot coffee or an ice; but the certain 
thing about his movements is that he will be at Charing 
Cross at noon. Last year we had snowdrops in millions, 
together with crocuses, on February 17th; the year 
before, there was spring heather, with some crocuses, 
and the yews smoking with pollen ; the year before that, 
coltsfoot was up on the ninth, snowdrops on the eleventh, 
and March came in with flaming rhododendrons and 
sheets of crocus. 

Such difference as this short retrospect shows is 
largely accounted for by a geographical difference 
between the points of observation. Another part of it 
may be referred to the fact that most of the flowers 
are garden flowers, and grow under artificial conditions 
that disturb the natural balance. In some years the 
aconite on the grass comes before that in the border; in 
other years the order is reversed, and in others they 
bloom together. The flower transplanted from south 
to north will sometimes open earlier in its new habitat, 
and at other times at the same time or later. It is the 
wild flowers in their own place that we must chiefly watch 
for signs of spring, and even then we must beware not to 
forget large disturbances having, in effect though not in 
intention, some sort of cultural value. On the clays of 
Cambridgeshire, Leonard Blomefield never noted the 
coltsfoot in blossom before the twenty-third of February. 
It is probable that its time on the London clay is nearly 
the same, but on our railway embankments and on the 
rubbish heap of bricks-and-mortar between the Strand 
and Kingsway it blossoms every year earlier than 
that. 

The flower is but one of the symptoms of spring. 
When the blossom opens the bee not merely comes to 
it, but is there. The appointment is kept. It is 
impossible that a message should penetrate to the insect’s 
hibernaculum that the sallow is in blossom and now 
the feast is spread. But the message does go down, “ Now 
is the time appointed between humble-bee and sallow.” 
Neither party to the tryst is made appreciably late by 
the intervention of record frosts, where in other years 
there had scarcely been ice, still less are they thrown out 
of mutual focus by circumstances that might be thought 
to induce earliness in one and lateness in the other. 
Each of them works upon an average taught by the 
experience of a million generations, to which the early 
vagaries of the particular year are comparatively in- 
different. 

If the late frost had not broken an unusually 
mild spell, should we by this time have had our lawns 
gay with crocuses and our almond tree in pink? No 
more likely than that because the frost fell on swollen 
buds we shall have no blossom at all. So far from the 
frost having set anything back, the removal of the snow 
seemed to reveal fresh growth. Ten aconite for one 
had pushed their fans through the soil, the lungwort had 
produced blossom-cases, primulas had made decided new 
steps. Out of the snow we might have expected more 
damage. There seems to be only one note of total loss. 
An imprudent yucca that had pushed its blossoms com- 
pletely out of their sheaths has lost every petal. A poor 
foreigner would know no better. But the wall-flowers, 
miserable to apparent death and rottenness under the 
frost, are lusciously green as ever, the mezereon is just as 
near blossoming, and the Japanese pear has not lost one 
of its big green buds, nor, as it seems, one of its scarlet 
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blossoms. At the worst, green-winged spring has 
marked time for a week; it has not been driven back 
one inch. 

“ All the months of the year curse a fair Februeer.’’ 
We may hope, however, that it is enough to have all 
the cold packed into an intense four or five days of 
frost, and that now, even though gnats dance in 
February, the husbandman need not become a beggar. 
When the thermometer showed thirty-three degrees of 
frost by night, the pessimist thought of his poor flowers 
and crops, and the optimist thought of the grubs that 
were being destroyed. Probably they were both wrong, 
for, just as the bee is, so is the slug a complement or 
corollary of the flower. The aphis keeps its diabolical 
tryst with the rose-leaf, and is scarcely hindered by the 
frost that does not sear the leaf. It is clear that there 
never was a frost that killed all the aphides, and we know 
that a single one with its progeny can produce many 
millions in a few months. If they are decimated, it is 
the strongest that survive, and thus the breed is im- 
proved for mischief. Yet, considered as an insecticide, 
the frost could scarcely have come at a more opportune 
time. In the unusually mild January, creatures that 
would have been better asleep were out and about. They 
fed on the new greenstuff and were caught by the quick 
frost without that preparation that autumn gives. 
Before they could reach the lower layers of soil the 
crust was closed against them and they were out in the 
cold, and we had every hope that while the plants 
snugly rooted beyond the cold suffered little hurt, their 
enemies suffered severely. 

The evidence of our eyes is not conclusive one way 
or another. The winter gnats are dancing just as 
vigorously as ever. It is true that the new slug traps 
have caught nothing, whereas the old ones accounted for 
over forty slugs in January. But under a piece of potato 
completely rotted by the frost we find a large noctua 
caterpillar, fat and glossy and in the very prime of 
health. If it is a marvel that this bag of liquid should 
retain its buoyant vitality through a frost that cracks 
water-pipes, an accident supplies an even greater wonder. 
A few mealworms were put out on a board in hope of 
tempting the moping thrush. His courage failed him, 
however, and the worms were frozen to the board, the 
board frozen to the ground and exposed all night to the 
record frost since 1895. Now that the thaw has come, 
the mealworms of ice have returned to life and are 
crawling to shelter. A neighbor’s cat was frozen to 
death under a laurel bush, fish and water-fowl were fixed 
in the ice and killed, yet these tiny creatures turn to 
spicules of ice and return to life as though life and death 
were all one. 

Damage to our garden pests, no doubt, has been 
done by the frost and the birds together, that neither 
of them would have accomplished alone. The sudden 
desertion of the bird-table showed that somewhere 
a glorious crop of natural food had been produced. 
It is no warmer now than it was before the frost, 
but it is immensely warmer than it was a few days 
ago. The sudden rebound has produced a boom of 
summer that brings six weeks’ supply of insect life into 
the compass of one. There is just so much of free-will 
in a grub that a sudden change like this can prove its 
undoing. A frost of a few days has done its work as 
well as if it had lasted weeks; and perhaps, whatever 
happens now, all the months of the year will have no 
cause to curse a “ fair Februeer.” 





Short Studies. 


GONE! 


Nor possible to conceive of rarer beauty than that 
which clung about that summer day three years ago 
when first we had the news of the poor Herds. Loveli- 
ness was a net of golden filaments in which the world 
was caught. It was gravity itself, so tranquil; and 














it was a sort of intoxicating laughter. From the top 
field that we crossed to go down to their cottage, all 
the far sweep of those outstretched wings of beauty 
could be seen. Very wonderful was the poise of the 
sacred bird, that moved nowhere but in our hearts. 
The lime-tree scent was just stealing out into air already 
bereft of the scent of hay; the sun falling to his evening 
home behind our grove of pines and beeches. It 
was no more than radiant warm. And, as we went, 
we wondered why we had not been told before that 
Mrs. Herd was so very, very ill. It was foolish to 
wonder—these people do not speak of suffering till it is 
late. To speak, when it means what this meant—loss 
of wife and mother—was to flatter reality too much. 
To be healthy, or—die! That is their creed. To go 
on till they drop—then very soon pass away! What 
room for states between, on their poor wage, in their 
poor cottages? 

We crossed the mill-stream in the hollow, to their 
white, thatched dwelling; silent, already awed, almost 
resentful of this so-varying Scheme of Things. At the 
gateway Herd himself was standing, just in from his 
work. For work in the country does not wait on ill- 
ness—even death claims from its onlookers but a few 
hours, birth none at all. And it is well; for what must 
be must, and in work alone man rests from grief! 
Sorrow and anxiety had made strange alteration already 
in Herd’s face. Through every crevice of the rough, 
stolid mask, the spirit was peeping, a sort of quivering 
suppliant, that seemed to ask all the time: “ Is it true? ”’ 
A regular cottager’s figure, this of Herd’s—a laborer 
of these parts—strong, slow, and active, with just a 
touch of the untamed, somewhere, about the swing and 
carriage of him, about the strong jaw, and wide, thick- 
lipped mouth ; just that something independent, which, 
in great variety, clings to the natives of these still 
remote, half-pagan valleys by the moor. 

We all moved silently to the lee of the outer wall, 
so that our voices might not carry up to the sick woman 
lying there under the eaves, almost within hand-reach. 
“Yes, sir.’’ “No, sir.’ “Yes, ma’am.’’ This, and 
the constant, unforgettable supplication of his eyes, was 
all that came from him ; yet he seemed loth to let us go, 
as though he thought we had some mysterious power to 
help him—the magic, perhaps, of money to those who 
have none. Grateful at our promise of another doctor— 
a specialist—he yet seemed with his eyes to say that he 
knew that such were only embroideries of Fate. And 
when we had wrung his hand and gone, we heard him 
coming after us. His wife had said she would like to 
see us, please. Would we come up? 

An old woman and Mrs. Herd’s sister were in the 
sitting-room ; they showed us to the crazy, narrow stair- 
way. Though we lived distant but four hundred yards 
of a crow’s flight, we had never seen Mrs. Herd before, 
for that is the way of things in this land of minding 
one’s own business—a slight, dark, girlish-looking 
woman, almost quite refined away, and with those eyes 
of the dying, where the spirit is coming through, as it 
only does when it knows that all is over except just 
the passing away. She lay in a double bed, with clean 
white sheets. A whitewashed room, so low that the 
ceiling almost touched our heads, some flowers in 4 
bowl, the small latticed window open. Though it was 
hot in there, it was better far than the rooms of most 
families in towns, living on a wage of twice as much; 
for here was no sign of defeat in decency or cleanliness. 
In her face, as in poor Herd’s, was that same strange 
mingling of resigned despair, and almost eager appeal, 
so terrible to disappoint. Yet, trying not to disappoint 
it, one felt guilty of treachery. What was the good, the 
kindness, in making this poor bird flutter still with hope 
against the bars, when fast prison had so surely closed 
in round her? But what else could we do? We could 
not give her those glib assurances that simple souls make 
so easily to others concerning their after-state. Secretly, 
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I think, we knew that her philosophy of calm reality, 
that. queer and unbidden growing tranquillity which 
precedes death, was nearer to our own belief in perfect 
rest than would be the gilt-edged optimisms of the 
orthodox ; but nevertheless (such is the strength of what 
is expected), we felt it dreadfully that we could not 
console her with what we did not ourselves believe. 

“You mustn’t give up hope,’’ we kept on saying. 
“The new doctor will do a lot for you; he’s a 
specialist—a very clever man.”’ 

And she kept on answering: “ Yes, sir.’’ “Yes, 
ma’am.’”’ But still her eyes went on asking, as if there 
were something else she wanted. And then to one of 
us came an inspiration :— 

“You mustn’t let your husband worry about ex- 
pense. That will be all right.”’ 

She smiled then, as if the chief cloud on her soul 
had been the thought of the arrears her illness and 
death would leave weighing on him with whom she had 
shared this bed ten years and more. And with that 
smile warming the memory of those spirit-haunted eyes, 
we crept downstairs again, and out into the fields. 

It was more beautiful than ever, just touched 
already with evening mystery—it was better than ever 
to be alive. And the immortal wonder that ‘has haunted 
man since first he became man, and haunts, I think, 
even the animals—the unanswerable question, why joy 
and beauty must ever be walking hand in hand with 
ugliness and pain—haunted us across those fields of life 
and loveliness. It was all right, no doubt even reason- 
able, since without dark there is no light. It was part 
of that unending sum whose answer is not given; the 
merest little swing of the great pendulum! And yet 

! To accept this violent contrast without a sigh of 
revolt, without a question! No, sirs, it was not so 
jolly as all that! That she should be dying there at 
thirty, of a creeping malady which she might have 
checked, perhaps, if she had not had too many things 
to do for the children and husband to do anything for 
herself—if she had not been forced to hold the creed: 
Be healthy: or die! This was, no doubt, perfectly ex- 
plicable, and in accordance with the Supreme Equation ; 
yet we, enjoying life and health and ease of money, 
felt horror and revolt on this evening of such beauty. 
Nor at the moment did we derive great comfort from 
the thought that life slips in and out of sheath like 
sun-sparks on water, and that of all the cloud of 
summer midges dancing in the last gleam, not one would 
be alive to-morrow. 

It was three evenings later that we heard uncertain 
footfalls on the flag-stones of the verandah, then a sort 
of brushing sound against the wood of the long open 
window. Drawing aside the curtain, one of us looked 
out. Herd was standing there in the bright moonlight, 
bareheaded, with roughened hair. He came in, and 
seeming not to know quite where he went, took stand by 
the hearth, and putting up his dark hand, gripped the 
mantel-shelf. Then, as if recollecting himself, he said: 
“Gude evenin’, sir; beg pardon, m’m.” No more for a 
full minute ; but his hand, taking some little china thing, 
turned it over and over without ceasing, and down his 
broken face tears ran. Then, very suddenly he said: 
“‘She’s gone!’’ And his hand turned over and over 
that little china thing, and the tears went on rolling 
down. Then, stumbling, and swaying like a man in 
drink, he made his way out again into the moonlight. 
We watched him across the lawn and path, and through 
the gate, till his footfalls died out there in the field, 
and his figure was lost in the black shadow of the holly 
hedge. 

And the night was so beautiful, so utterly, 
glamorously beautiful, with its star-flowers and its 
silence, and its trees clothed in moonlight. All was 
tranquil as a dream of sleep. But it was long before 
our hearts, wandering with poor Herd, would let us 
remember that she had slipped away into so beautiful 
a dream. 

The dead do not suffer from their rest in beauty. 
But the living ! 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





The Drama. 


“MEDEA” AT THE KINGSWAY. 

‘The Medea of Euripides.” Translated by Gilbert Murray. 
Produced at the Kingsway Theatre by the New Players. 
THE wonder is not that ‘‘ Medea’’ was produced for the 
second time this week in Mr. Gilbert Murray’s transla- 
tion. The wonder is rather that any actress of intellect 
and ambition could have refrained from essaying the 
part. It stands unique in literature, and if any other 
dramatist has dared to essay such a theme, his work has 
perished for a judgment on his audacity. It is not 
merely the cruelty of Medea’s wrongs, the intensity of 
her hatred, and the fury of her revenge which make the 
play great and terrible. These things are indeed a 
challenge to the art of the actress. She must somehow 
come forward wearing the common lineaments of woman 
and speaking the words of our daily speech, and render 
plausible and probable for us an intensity in emotion 
and a recklessness in action which are as far beyond the 
experiences of our common life as are the passions of 
war and revolution from the prose of peace and 
acquiescence. That in a sense is the problem of all great 
tragedy. So soon as the curtain rises on any play which 
uncovers the depths of passion, the struggle begins 
between the magnetism and will of the actors and the 
inertia, the incredulity, and the slothfulness of the 
audience. But in ‘‘ Medea’’ the skill of the actress to 
conjure with our imagination is tested by a yet harder 
task. We have to conceive for ourselves, not merely 
the rage of a woman scorned and wronged, but 
the personality of a splendid and daring savage. 
Euripides set for himself the task of writing what is 
almost the first of the world’s great psychological dramas ; 
he essayed the portrayal of a mind strange not merely by 
its bold individuality, but also by its alien mould. She 
is, from first to last, a barbarian among Greeks, the strange 
dark woman from Colchis, who knew nothing of the 
restraints and laws of an Hellenic State, fierce in her 
pride, ardent in her loves, violent and dangerous in her 
hates. Sometimes it is the strangeness of her past and 
the magic terror of her skill which alarm and allure the 
fancy. She is not so much the discarded mistress, or 
the lonely exile, as the witch who has brought with her 
into the sunny air of Hellas the spells and incantations, 
the poisons and the magic herbs of a dark and terrible 
East. But beneath this reputation which makes her 
a thing uncanny and remote from common sympathy, 
Euripides has drawn with a firm and understanding hand 
the traits of a very real and finely conceived character. 
It is her sensitive physical pride which seems chiefly to 
individualise her—her horror of being touched, her angry 
revolt at the intimacies of bodily contact, her shuddering, 
indignant recollection of the bondage to which she has 
subjected her flesh. In this untamable savage chastity 
of hers we seem to pierce far below the Medea of 
legend. She is no longer the savage, half-despised, half- 
feared by the Greek world around her, but the savage 
realised from within, more intensely aware of her body 
than a woman of a tame and civilised stock, and yet its 
mistress by reason of her pride. One feels, as one per- 
ceives all the emotional significance of this trait, how 
far it has gone towards rendering probable the slaughter 
of her children. She had many reasons—the satisfaction 
of making childless this Jason, whose ruling ambition it 
was to found a house of kings, and the knowledge that 
she saved them from the vengeance of Creon’s kinsmen. 
But also one feels instinctively that this murder was a 
sort of amputation. The children were themselves her 
“‘ flesh ’’—how constantly the word recurs!—the flesh 
which Jason had soiled. If her act seems madness to 
her civilised Greek friends, it is the madness of an animal 

which kills its own young in its pain. 

It was the great merit of Miss Adeline Bourne’s 
reading of this subtle and difficult character-study that 
she had unlocked its mysteries with the key which 
Euripides himself provided. She was the dangerous 
and mysterious Eastern woman of the spells and 
enchantments and the pitiless vengeance. She used her 
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voice with splendid skill to clothe her words in harsh- 
ness and cruelty. Her inhuman rejoicing at the terrible 
end of Jason’s bride was a magnificent display of 
technique, and her uncanny use of her eloquent hands 
haunts the memory. She was the witch, and she was 
also the embodied curse. A stronger, firmer, more 
unflinching realisation of all that is sinister and 
dangerous in Medea one could not have desired. But 
the real psychological triumph of her performance lay 
in her skill in stressing by every physical device the 
revolted chastity which is the secret of Medea’s love 
turned to hate. Her raising of her voice to something 
approaching a cry of pain at the first occurrence of 
that keyword, “ flesh,’’ seemed by one sure accent to 
display the whole character for us. Her power of 
suggesting by a quivering of the nostrils and a lifting 
of all the muscles of the face in a contortion of 
self-loathing and self-pity ail the physical dis- 
turbance which this train of thought brought with 
it was a triumph of interpretation. The defect of her 
rendering was, however, that she was too wholly Medea 
in her downfall, wasted as Aigeus tells us, grey-haired 
as she says herself, and distorted within and without 
by anger and pain. We did not feel, as we ought to 
have felt, that this savage who was a passionate hater 
was also a passionate lover. The romance which had 
made her the heroine of a world-adventure had fallen 
too utterly from her, nor did she suggest in her manner 
with the chorus the charm of personality which had 
made these alien women love her. 

The least effective scene in the play as it was acted 
at the Kingsway Theatre was precisely the scene which 
seems to us, as we read it, the most moving and the most 
significant. That astonishing speech in which Medea 
pours forth her perception of the wrongs and degrada- 
tions of her sex, generalises her case, and appeals to the 
solidarity of the chorus as her fellow-women, failed 
somehow to make its appeal. Miss Bourne may have 
thought that Medea was merely wheedling the chorus 
with this feminist talk, much as she deceived Jason and 
tricked AZgeus. But, to our thinking, it is here no less 
than in her cries of anger and hatred that Medea attains 
sincerity and reveals her inmost passionate self. The 
scene ought to have had an almost sacramental power. 
One ought to have felt the sealing of that vow of secrecy 
in response to this appeal to the unity of women in suffer- 
ing, as one of the vital moments in a great play. It 
fell flat, partly because the chorus did not deviate, as 
we think it should have done, from its stiffness, con- 
ventionality, and abstraction, and partly because Miss 
Bourne did not drop the repellent fierceness and 
distraction of her manner to suggest a woman of 
magnetism and charm, a woman who would naturally 
touch every spring of sympathy in these Greek women 
who had reason enough to regard her with suspicion and 
fear. In point of construction the difficulty of the 
play lies in the ambiguity of the position of the chorus. 
Are they only lyrical statues who sing their other- 
worldly music undisturbed by the horrors around them, 
mere voices and abstractions? Or are they women on 
the same plane of reality as Medea herself? Euripides 
on the whole meant, we think, that they should be re- 
garded as women, and he introduced this scene in which 
they are made accomplices in the vengeance of a woman, 
acting, as it were, for all her sex, in order to give them 
a certain emotional status of their own in the tragedy, 
a motive for their action and inaction. It is one of 
his most characteristic ingenuities of construction. 
Throughout the play the chorus proclaims its response 
to Medea’s appeal to its sex feeling, and by its com- 
mentary gives to her personal revenge the massive 
significance of a retribution for all the wrongs of women. 

Mr. Philip Merivale’s Jason was strong precisely 
where Miss Adeline Bourne’s Medea was rather weak. 
He was so handsome and so plausible; he passed so 
lightly over the more flagrantly unmanly of Jason’s 
reproaches; he acted the romantic, adventurous sailor 
with so much charm and grace, that one was almost 
in danger of forgetting the unspeakable disloyalty of 
this unconscious but consummate egoist. As one reads 
the play one conceives a contempt for Jason, so deep that 





he seems to be almost a laughable figure, naive in his 
hypocrisy, like some figure sketched by Meredith for our 
amusement and scorn. The clever acting of Mr. Meri- 
vale redressed the balance, and one realised that Jason 
was a person accustomed to be plausible, not merely 
in his own eyes but in those of his fellow-men. His 
evidently sincere conviction that his betrayal—balanced 
by the favors he has bestowed in the past and the com- 
pensations he will accord for the future—is conduct 
entirely usual and conventionally correct, only helps 
to make the whole tragedy what the chorus perceives it 
to be, an elementary yet typical duel of the sexes. If 
Mr. Merivale was less impressive in the final scene, 
where some passion and abandonment is required, one 
must add that it is hard to read the wrangle at the end 
at all without a sense of sordidness and anti-climax. 

The crux of every English rendering of a Greek 
play lies in the handling of the chorus. The attempt 
to reproduce the rhythmical melancholies of “ keening ”’ 
was wisely abandoned. The chorus spoke its lines, and 
only twice or thrice did it attempt to speak in unison. 
These two or three passages were failures. It seems 
to be impossible, without music, to attain perfect 
simultaneity in the speaking of words, though one 
cannot but think that further rehearsal might achieve 
it. Miss Evelyn Walsh Hall’s recital of her verses as 
leader was not the least of the delights of this per- 
formance. The magic of the winged poetry of these 
choruses never failed to dispel the too-burdensome terror 
and cruelty of the action. They broke in upon the 
gloom with the consolation of a gentle melody which 
succeeds some passage of despair and storm in a 
symphony by Tchaikowsky. Spoken suavely and 
solemnly, in the exquisite and varied rhythms of Mr. 
Murray’s version, they had the effect rather of music 
than of poetry, so compelling were they, so sensuous, 
so undeniable a fact for the ear to attest. It was not 
a perfect rendering of this great and difficult play, but 
by the music of Miss Hall’s recital, the grace of Mr. 
Merivale’s romantic egoist, and the elemental passion 
and intensity of Miss Bourne’s Medea, it has made none 
the less a memory for all who heard it, which will fuse 
itself into the texture of the play for us, to make 
a voice for its melodies and a body for its passions. 


H. N. B. 





Att. 


VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue winter exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, devoted this year to early Venetian painting, is 
unusually attractive. The pictures give an air of 
mellow and sober richness to the room which, by contrast 
with the dismal greyness of the outside world, is peculiarly 
ingratiating. It may be that this general feeling of 
well-being inclines one to rate too highly individual 
pieces, and, perhaps, explains the exaggerated en- 
thusiasm with which some critics have spoken, to take 
one prominent instance, of the feeble copy of the “ Death 
of Peter Martyr’’ in the National Gallery (No. 10). 
That work is, indeed, no masterpiece, and has long ago 
been recognised as only by a minor Bellinesque painter, 
but compared with the work now exhibited as a Giovanni 
Bellini at the Burlington Fine Arts Club it is “ Apollo 
toa Satyr.’’ The modified copy which is thus acclaimed 
as an original Bellini is, perhaps, by one of the tire- 
somely prolific Santa Croce family. The attribution to 
Bellini does not, I think, leave room for serious dis- 
cussion. 

One is always grateful to the Club for the excellent 
work it does through its specially constituted committees 
in organising these admirable exhibitions; but it can 
hardly be denied that the catalogue of the present ex- 
hibition shows a lenience, not to say an extravagance, 
in the distribution of great names to minor works, which 
is not quite in keeping with the high standard of scholar- 
ship for which the Club stands. 

Not only is Bellini’s name frequently taken in vain 
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—lI failed to find a single indubitable work by him here— 
but there is a perfect plethora of Giorgiones, which can 
only be accepted if we suppose him to have been a 
mythological monster made up of animals of quite dis- 
tinct species. Many of the battles of the art-historian 
have a purely antiquarian interest, but the question of 
whether a picture like Lord Allendale’s “ Nativity ”’ 
(No. 19) is by Giorgione or not has, perhaps, a wider 
interest and importance because the few works that can 
be attributed to Giorgione with a high degree of proba- 
bility bear the stamp of the most mysterious and in- 
tensely original creative power, a creative power which 
is still a real influence upon the mind and imagination of 
the ordinarily cultivated and receptive man. Now this 
power is not, in Giorgione’s case, associated with any 
surprising technical adroitness; he is often clumsy, and 
what Sir Edward Poynter would call “ incorrect.’’ But 
his failures are not failures of imaginative conviction or 
lack of feeling, they are the failures of mere skill in a 
person who had a peculiar intensity and purity of artistic 
feeling. And it does seem of some importance that we 
should distinguish between these defects, if they are 
defects, of a pure artist and the quite different failures 
of a clever and adroit, but almost uninspired, painter, 
who fails, not from clumsiness or carelessness or haste, 
but from want of any deep imaginative compulsion. 
And such, if I am right, are the defects of the very im- 
portant and attractive picture lent by Lord Allendale. 
It shows, indeed, the ambition on the artist’s part to 
create an important picture in Giorgione’s newly re- 
vealed pastoral style; it is intensely, consciously, and 
deliberately Giorgionesque, full of charmingly invented 
and agreeable episodes. It has an Arcadian sweetness 
which, though it has little enough to do with the 
Nativity, may beguile our wandering fancy. Not that 
Giorgione himself would have had other than a purely 
pagan pastoral conception of the Nativity, but, though 
Christ were nothing but the latest-born son of Arcady, 
Giorgione’s figures would have had at least the passion and 
force of common life, and not the arrested and perfunctory 
movements and the insignificant character of these. At 
least, his landscape would have continuity and breadth 
of imaginative grasp, and not the hard, literal, descrip- 
aa which is so patent in every touch of his 
work. 

The artist who comes out most triumphantly in the 
present exhibition is Crivelli, by whom there are four 
works. Of these the ‘‘ Pieta,’’ lent by Mr. Brocklebank, 
is comparatively unknown. It is a moving and pas- 
sionate rendering of a scene upon which Crivelli dwelt 
with an almost morbid intensity. Mr. Benson’s and 
Sir Frederick Cook’s ‘‘Madonnas’’ are both masterpieces, 
the latter the more eccentric and elaborate in the 
curiosity of its devotional conceits; the former, rigid, 
gaunt, and almost grotesque in the tragic tension of its 
movement. 

A very early signed Carpaccio (No. 3) shows 
what a strange natural gift he had, while Mr. Benson’s 
“‘ St. Catherine ’’ (No. 12) shows to what good purpose 
he cultivated it. It is surprising that an artist to whom 
the idea of plastic draughtsmanship was never revealed 
should make so good an approach to design with a merely 
descriptive and superficial contour. It is a pity 
that what is in many ways the finest picture in the 
whole exhibition, ‘‘The Crucifixion,’’ ascribed to 
Semitecolo, should have been rather awkwardly hung 
upon the staircase. Here the main construction of the 
design, the broad facts of movement as expressive of 
character and passion, the feeling for space, and the 
direct communication of mood through color, are all used 
with consummate skill to express a deeply-felt imagina- 
tive conviction. Space prevents my doing more than 
merely calling attention to a few other works in this 
extremely good exhibition; a beautiful Buonconsiglio 
(No. 8), a delightfully naive Mansueti, two exquisitely 
lyrical Appianis, and two masterpieces by Basaiti 
(Nos. 35 and 46). 

The collection of Japanese screens at the Gallery 
of the Royal British Artists in Suffolk Street is well 
worth a visit. It is curious that while collectors will 
give immense prices for a Japanese colored engrav- 
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ing, they still regard some of the best original 
paintings of one of the great periods of Japanese art 
as negligible, apparently because the pictures were 
applied to this particular decorative purpose. And yet 
it is a purpose which allows of almost exactly the same 
freedom, and imposes almost exactly the same limits 
as those of the framed picture. 

There are examples of all the great schools of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in this exhibition, 
and if but a few can be ascribed actually to the greater 
names, there are school pieces of quite remarkable beauty 
and charm. It is true that the charm is often rather 
that of extraordinary ingenuity and fertility of invention 
than of great imaginative force, but this is a defect which 
attaches to the greater part of Japanese as opposed to 
Chinese art. But here and there we come upon real 
inspiration, as in the black willow and gold clouds by a 
late follower of the Tosa school, in the splendid 
efflorescence of emerald-green and white blossoms in a 
pair of screens, representing ‘‘ Spring,’’ by a follower of 
Yeitoku, and perhaps most of all in the screen covered 
with a growth of ‘‘ Cockscombs,’’ which is almost worthy 
of Koyetsu himself. 

The exhibition of modern French painting at the 
Goupil Galleries deserves a visit for the opportunity it 
gives of studying various periods of Maurice Denis’s de- 
velopment. The early ‘‘ Nativity ’’ shows, in spite of the 
tiresomely rhetorical Magi, a promise of a more forcible 
and dramatic art than has ever come to maturity. The 
later pieces, of girls playing by the seaside, were described 
and criticised in these pages last year. A second impres- 
sion only confirms one’s amazement at the prodigious 
skill and ingenuity with which Maurice Denis can attain 
to a stable compromise between various competing 
elements in modern design. Serusier’s work shows 
a much less accomplished but a more convinced 
artist. When he follows Gauguin he seems to lose 
all certainty of feeling, but in the smaller land- 
scapes and in two admirable natures mortes his 
delicate and sensitive temperament attains to expres- 
sion. The other two painters, Laprade and Desval- 
litres, belong to a different category. Laprade is 
far the better, but is after all a Bond Street impressionist 
up to date. Desvalliéres’s work is the staple commodity 
of the Salons, and would pass unnoticed among its kind 
in the great annual picture fairs. 

Rocer Fry. 





Letters to the Editor. 


PROBLEMS OF LABOR POLITICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest your article on the 
“ Problems of Labor Politics,’ and have been much struck 
with that sentence, which is the very crux of it all: “ The 
demands for regularity of employment, and for a minimum 
weekly wage, sufficient to provide for the physical efficiency of 
a family, receive not merely a formal, but a hearty and 
genuine assent from multitudes of men and women of all 
classes and all parties.’? As a Liberal Member of Parliament 
I am sympathetic to any method by which the laboring 
classes can raise the present level of their general position, 
and I believe that any increase of wages lately received has 
not been commensurate with the recent rise in the cost of 
living. My sympathies are therefore entirely with the trend 
of your article. 

You apparently make two suggestions to the Labor 
Party. One to demand a “ minimum wage,’’ and the other 
to demand “ regularity of employment.”’ Of these two, the 
minimum wage is the only one, in my opinion, possible of 
achievement, and that only to a partial extent. It has, 
indeed, already been achieved by trades unions in various 
skilled occupations, and some of them have got so far as, 
like the Post Office, to regulate the minimum wage by the 
presumed cost of living in the various districts. For 
instance, a member of the A.S.E. gets more in London than 
he does on the Clyde. If, however, you mean, as I under. 
stand Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., to mean, to include all un- 
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skilled labor, partially skilled labor, handy men, and all 
the multifarious trades and occupations which can be 
learned in a few weeks by any ordinary willing and able- 
bodied man—if, I say, you mean, as he does, that all these 
men, in every part of the country, are to receive a 30s. per 
week minimum wage—then we have, indeed, a very different 
proposition, and one which I feel sure will never be enacted 
by Act of Parliament. 

The first duty of anyone who desires to formulate this 
demand would be to differentiate as between what wage 
is at the moment actually received and what is wanted in 
the future. For instance, an unskilled laboring man in 
regular employment at present would not receive less, I 
presume, in London than 25s. per week, in Scotland possibly 
not more than 20s., whereas in Connemara, I am told, he 
is content with 10s. It would be manifestly impossible to 
pass an Act giving each and all 30s. per week. To state 
this case is enough. 

Then the opportunity for what may be called the piece- 
work price is naturally different in different districts. Thus, 
the coal miner in Durham and Yorkshire may with ease, in 
his thick seams, earn his minimum wage; whereas in 
Scotland, in the thin seams of some of the mines, it would 
be much more difficult. I have, of course, no wish to 
prejudice this dispute ; but, both from the point of view of 
men and of employers, there appears some necessity for 
differentiation. . 

In following out your ideal of a minimum wage for 
everybody, you appear persistently to forget the real and 
central difficulty. To organised trades all things are possible, 
especially in prosperous times; but there are unknown 
hordes of casual laborers, men who are never in regular 
employment, and who could not, from a physical point of 
view in many cases, do a decent week’s work ; and, for that 
reason possibly, do not want it. This has been the real 
difficulty in the past, and it will be in the near future, 
when the present prosperous trade begins to decline. These 
men are always on the fringe of the regular worker, and 
will be the first to join the unemployed procession when 
the time comes. Do you include these men in your pur- 
view when you talk of a regular minimum wage? If not, 
it is worse than useless to infer that you mean it for all. 

I repeat that a minimum wage is possible of achieve- 
ment for organised trades, but when you tell us that what is 
wanted besides is a guaranteed regularity of employment 
at that minimum wage, this being, of course, our old friend 
the “right to work ”’ in disguise, then I have only to say 
that, in my humble opinion, this goal can never be 
reached. 

We cannot turn a blind eye upon the mutations of 
trade, the law of supply and demand, and upon the fact 
that trade is prosperous and work is plentiful at the 
moment, but that in a year or two hence trade may be dull 
and unemployment more general. Shipbuilding companies 
that are to-day employing 4,000 men may then require only 
about 3,000. Who is to guarantee employment and pay the 
minimum wage to these 1,000 men then unemployed? Is 
not the Insurance Act against unemployment, which we 
passed last year, to help us if and when this time comes? 

I join with you in asking the Labor Party to get a com- 
mittee of intelligent men together, and to formulate their 
demands.—Yours, &c., 

Waiter Menzies. 

Culcreuch, Fintry, Stirlingshire, 

February 6th, 1912. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT FARMER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—The valuable article in last week’s number of 
Tue Natron upon “ Landlord and Tenant Farmer ” suggests 
an important side issue which is generally overlooked. 

What is the economic value to the State of a large, well- 
managed farm, compared with the same agricultural area 
let in small holdings? Evidence without the taint of per- 
sonal bias is rather difficult to obtain. 

Small-holders pay higher rents per acre than large 
farmers; but on periods of, say, ten or fifteen years, the 
rent returns will be in favor of large holdings if they are 
let at full current valuations. The cost of producing a 





bushel of corn, a gallon of milk, or an 8lb.-stone of meat 
is much less to the large farmer than to the small-holder, 
when the time, energy, and self-denial of the latter and 
his family are fairly reckoned to his credit. 

Personally, I am decidedly of the opinion that anyone 
who wants a garden or a small holding ought to be able to 
get it or rent it at a fair price; and to that end through 
my long life I have advocated making the transfer of land 
as free as dealing in any other form of property. The point 
which I think should be understood and made clear is the 
respective values to the State of the two methods of pro- 
ducing food for the people of the nation. Good farming 
increases the humus, or productive “top spit” of the land. 
On small holdings the constant necessity of making the rent 
in all seasons is not compensated by variety of crops, and 
the fertility of the land suffers unless the tenant has other 
sources of income besides his holding. The large farmer 
can obtain a fair return for his capital and skill ; the small- 
holder gains his independence and a precarious living at 
a cost of time, work, and strain he rarely takes the 
trouble to estimate.—Yours, &c., 

Joun Hicerns. 

Pylle, Somerset. 

February 5th, 1912. 


HOME RULE AND FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I observe in your issue of the 27th ult. that 
Professor Oldham suggests that it is idle to talk about 
Federation under a Home Rule scheme unless we are pre- 
pared to accept a written constitution, and a Supreme Court 
to interpret it in case of conflicting claims. I submit that 
such is by no means necessary. The Imperial Parliament 
would remain illimitable in power, the final court of the 
nation, as heretofore. It would delegate powers by Act of 
Parliament, either to Ireland alone, or to other sections 
of the United Kingdom. Such powers would be statutory 
only, to be amended or revoked at the will of the supreme 
body. Surely, at the present time, no Colonial Legislature 
exercises powers save by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 
which constituted that Legislature in the first instance. 
It is true that the Parliament of Westminster might hesitate 
to revoke powers once conferred upon a distant part of the 
Empire, but such hesitation would hardly be felt in the 
amendment of the Government of these islands, should a 
first experiment prove to have miscarried.—Yours, &c., 

Josepn CompTon-RICKETT. 

100, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 

February 6th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The proposal to give Ireland the power to fix her 
own customs and excise duties, limited by a prohibition 
against new taxes on British goods, is being subjected to a 
good deal of slap-dash criticism from the Federalist point 
of view. Mr. J. M. Robertson and others are using lan- 
guage which suggests that a symmetrical scheme of Home- 
Rule-all-round has already been manufactured, and that 
this scheme involves the retention of all powers of indirect 
taxation by the Imperial Parliament. Any attempt on the 
part of Ireland to get the constitution that her necessities 
call for, without reference to a future more comprehensive 
measure of Devolution, is denounced as separatist and 
egotistical. 

It is worth while, therefore, to ask whether the sort 
of Home Rule Bill that these gentlemen favor, with the 
apparent sanction of the powers that be, is really 
calculated to give a basis for Federation. The idea that 
such a Bill can be subsequently applied almost automatically 
to Scotland and Wales is quickly seen to be a myth. In a 
thousand and one particulars, arrangements are required, 
and have been adumbrated, in connection with Irish Home 
Rule which no one dreams of extending to the other com- 
ponent parts of the United Kingdom. We must postpone 
Federation to a date very much more remote than its 
advocates would like, if uniformity of Imperial relations 
with Ireland, Scotland, and Wales is to be treated as a 
condition precedent thereto. 

There seems to be only this single item—control of 
indirect taxation—where Ireland’s need for differential 
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treatment is disputed, and where an abstract love of 
symmetry imperils the practical success of the Home Rule 
policy. 

The one purely Federalist principle, then, to be em- 
bodied in the Home Rule Bill is the principle of distribu- 
ting powers of taxation between the local and the Imperial 
Parliaments on the basis of a distinction between direct 
and indirect taxation. Strange to say, this principle, for 
which everything is to be sacrificed, is one that many scientific 
Federalists are now anxious to get rid of (vide Mr. Brassey’s 
“Problems of Empire’; or, again, the views expressed 
by Mr. Phillimore in “Home Rule Problems,” who, 
although strongly hostile to fiscal autonomy, declares that, 
“ For the Imperial Parliament to depend only upon indirect 
taxation is thoroughly bad, for it makes it impossible to 
reduce indirect taxation without reducing Imperial expen- 
diture”’). So that there is some ground for saying that to 
commit ourselves to the principle in question is positively 
to run counter to Federalist theory. 

What I want to insist on, however, is that, be its 
merits @ priori great or small, it will never do for any 
Federation of which Ireland is to form a part. 

For, firstly, even if you assume that the arrangement 
works satisfactorily during the interval between the estab- 
lishment of Irish Home Rule and the introduction of an 
all-round scheme, while Great Britain is handing over to 
Treland the whole produce of Irish taxes and subsidising 
her as well, you have still to look forward to the difficulties 
that must arise when the time comes for Great Britain to 
earmark all indirect taxation, Irish, Welsh, and Scottish, 
for Imperial purposes. Indirect taxes, as we can never be 
too often reminded, produce about 75 per cent. of Ireland’s 
total revenue, a condition of things unparalleled elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom. This proportion cannot be reduced 
by the Irish Government under the arrangement we are 
considering, because indirect taxes are to remain uniform, 
and will therefore always txtract a far greater sum from 
Ireland than any Imperial contribution she could equitably 
be asked to pay. Consequently, when the era of Federation 
arrives, the symmetry to whose forecast shadow Ireland is 
now being subordinated will be found unattainable in 
practice. 

And, secondly, this plan presupposes that within the 
boundaries of Ireland two systems of taxation—one British 
and one Irish—can exist happily side by side during the 
interval before Federation comes. But can they? We are to 
set up an Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer in precarious 
dependence on successive British Budgets, only able to vary 
those few taxes which mainly affect the wealthy and 
Unionist classes, and his plans and calculations liable every 
year to automatic disorganisation by the increase or 
reduction of indirect taxes under Imperial control. With 
her representation at Westminster drastically reduced, 
it is moonshine to pretend that Ireland would have 
any effective say in moulding British financial policy. It 
would be something as external to her, and nearly as 
destructive, as a typhoon to a farmer. Her position would 
be totally different from that of a constituent State in a 
normal Federation, where the financial policy of the central 
Government is the resultant of those of the State Govern- 
ments. I fear that the probable consequence would be 
recurrent friction and abiding estrangement, culminating 
in open quarrel when a Unionist Government introduced 
its first Budget and Ireland was caught in the meshes of 
a British “scientific tariff.” The remedy applied would 
no doubt be the time-honored one of bribery and dole- 
giving, and the mendicant character of Irish finance would 
be perpetuated. 

Is there not, then, something to be said for the view 
that you will never get a satisfactory “ basis for Federation ” 
by flying in the face of actual conditions? Let Ireland 
acquire the sense of full financial responsibility ; let her 
redress the balance of revenue and expenditure, of direct 
and indirect taxation; let her destroy the economic evils 
which spring from an incestuous union of impotence and 
mendicancy ; let her rest awhile from being tossed about 
helpless upon the waves of British policy ; and, after that, 
you can begin to think of Federation.—Yours, &c., 

Frank MacDermot. 

1, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

February 6th, 1912. 





THE HOME RULE BILL AND “THE 
GUILLOTINE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The approach of a very momentous session need 
fill Liberals with no misgiving. There is a united fighting 
majority determined that the Home Rule Bill of 1912 shall 
be passed into law. But before we find ourselves plunged 
into the midst of our work, and before all plans of action 
have been settled, perhaps you will permit me to draw 
attention to a point which I believe to be of serious import- 
ance, namely—Should the Home Rule Bill be discussed 
under a guillotine motion? I do not know the general 
opinion, but I cannot help thinking myself that there are 
grave objections to such a course. 

In support of this method of procedure there is only 
one argument: that without closure by compartments and a 
time-table the Bill cannot be passed within a reasonable 
time in face of the opposition and obstruction with which 
it is likely to meet. Let it be granted that it may save 
time. Surely this is a minor consideration compared with 
the disadvantages which arise from suppressing anything 
that can be described as legitimate discussion. The 
frequent use of the ordinary closure, and the judicious use 
of the ‘‘ kangaroo ’’ closure, in Committee might at first 
make progress seem slow and difficult. But it is not the 
method, it is the intention of the Government that tells in 
the long run. Once the Opposition realise that the Govern- 
ment and their supporters are determined to see the thing 
through, however long it may take them, there will be a great 
falling off in obstruction. Tories hate long sessions even 
more than Liberals. August and September are full of 
important engagements. 

But the most serious objection to discussing a Bill 
of this magnitude under closure by compartments is that 
the Opposition will take great care to arrange that as large 
a portion of the Bill as possible is excluded altogether from 
debate. This is serious from the Liberal point of view, 
because the Bill has got to last us without material altera- 
tion for two years in order to pass under the Parliament 
Act. It is most essential, therefore, that all points of 
detail, on many of which we ourselves may not have a 
decided opinion, should be fully and openly discussed. 
Under the guillotine this cannot possibly be guaranteed. 
Moreover, by such a motion we should be lightening the 
task of the Opposition. Instead of an arduous, incessant, 
and what at first might seem an indefinitely prolonged 
struggle (which for an Opposition, however ardent they may 
be, is difficult to keep up), they need only concentrate their 
obstructive efforts on certain specified occasions and within 
certain confined limits in order to be able to declare that 
the Bill ‘‘ has not been discussed in the House of Commons.”’ 
The Tory whips will rejoice at a guillotine motion; it 
simplifies their task very considerably. 

The idea that measures of first importance can only 
be passed through the House of Commons under the 
guillotine is gradually amounting to superstition. In 
addition to being generally condemned as an undesirable 
expedient, I believe in this case it might even damage the 
chances of the eventual passage of the Bill.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR PonsonBy. 

Haslemere. 


February 6th, 1912. 


‘‘A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH 
PEOPLE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Andrew Lang in Tue Nation of January 
27th does my book, ‘‘A Short History of the Scottish 
People,’’ the honor of one of those old-fashioned slashing 
reviews which is quite refreshing in these degenerate days ; 
and the fact of his having signed it justifies and, perhaps, 
invites a reply. This is not the first time that I have en- 
gaged in a friendly controversy with Mr. Lang, although, in 
view of the many “literary ”’ affairs of honor that he has 
constantly on hand, he may have forgotten the fact. I would 
not trouble you with this letter were it not that the majority 
of your readers are to be found on the other side of the 
Border, for on this side, without desiring to be at all dis- 
courteous, Mr. Lang is not taken very seriously as a 
historian. 
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What surprises me is that he has found so few errors in 
my book, and one of my objects is to show that even those 
that he claims to have detected are not errors at all. I do 
not wish to say that he has wilfully misrepresented the facts. 
I am content to believe that he has read my book, somewhat 
carelessly perhaps, and yet one has difficulty in coming to 
this conclusion in view of the many letters, upon it and 
against it, that he has contributed to the ‘‘ Scotsman.”’ It 
would almost seem as if, from the date of its publication, 
he had made it his daily companion. He charges me, for 
instance, with thinking that the ‘‘Government of the 
Restoration inflicted the English liturgy on the suffering 
people.”” No statement, even implying such a belief, will be 
found in my book. He, again, accuses me of ignorance con- 
cerning the Pictish law of succession inasmuch as I would 
seem to be unaware that the ‘‘ Pictish crown passed in the 
female line,”” and he makes this assertion in face of the 
fact that on the very page from which he pretends to quote 
there occurs the sentence, ‘‘ according to the Pictish law of 
succession through the females.”” Everyone knows Mr. 
Lang’s horror of witchcraft, and although he points out no 
error in my statements regarding the attitude of the Scottish 
Church toward it, he blames me for not mentioning the 
Statute of 1563, which condemns witches to death, and he 
adds: ‘‘ If Dr. Macmillan knows an earlier Statute to the 
same effect he knows more than I do.’’ The question is 
quite unnecessary, for I make no pretence whatever to any 
such knowledge, and I thought that my condemnation of 
the treatment which the poor victims received was whole- 
hearted enough to have pleased even Mr. Lang. The only 
other point on which he challenges me is as to the treatment 
which was meted out to Roman Catholics by the Reformed 
Church. I am as well aware as my critic of the law against 
Catholics as it then existed, and my reflection upon it is in 
these words: ‘‘ One, at the first glance, sees little of the 
spirit of the Evangel in these penalties. But Christendom 
in the sixteenth century had no notion of toleration as we 
understand it. The Reformers everywhere conceived the 
State as a divine institution which was bound to defend the 
true religion and to punish those who made any attempt to 
subvert it. But the remarkable fact is that these laws were 
seldom, if ever, put into execution. No one, for instance, 
was put to death by the Scottish Reformers for acting con- 
trary to the new religion.”” Mr. Lang is at liberty to dis- 
prove this if he can, but until he does, I fail to see how he 
can challenge, as he is at much pains to do, my statement 
that ‘‘ toleration was generally practised.’’ 

My critic then takes upon him to condemn my con- 
ception of the subject of my book and my method of treat- 
ment. He says: “ A deeply interesting book might probably 
be written about the history of the Scottish people—the 
intimate domestic history”; and he gives a list of autho- 
rities that would have supplied me with material. It may 
be some satisfaction to Mr. Lang to know that he does not 
mention a single book or source that I have not exploited 
for my purpose, but that purpose is widely different from 
what he thinks it ought to have been. My object was not 
to write the “domestic’’ life of the people merely, but, so 
far as my space would permit, the life of the people, which 
surely embraces something more than their dress, food, 
customs, dwellings, social habits, &c. These I have by no 
means neglected, as he himself admits. A fourth of my 
book is taken up with them ; surely a very fair proportion. 
If my conception had been Mr. Lang’s, I would have 
entitled my book, “A Social History of Scotland’; but 
my conception was much larger and more serious. It was 
to show, in the words of my preface, “ how the people thus 
formed into a nation developed those features of a religious, 
political, and personal nature, which have given them a 
character all their own. The evolution of the nation, in 
short, is the theme of the book.” This statement requires 
no elaboration; if so, another sentence from the preface 
may suffice: “It is the History of the People that I have 
endeavored to portray; special attention has accordingly 
been devoted to their struggles to secure those free institu- 
tions, through which, in the end, they were able to express 
their will.” And then I add, showing, after all, that what 
Mr. Lang regards as the primary object of such a book I 
hold to be important, but only secondary: “the social con- 
ditions that prevailed at different times, by which the life of 
the people is chiefly illustrated, are dealt with in successive 





chapters.” It is quite clear that I have a wider and higher 
conception of the Scottish people than Mr. Lang. 

My critic winds up his review with a description of meas a 
writer, which he evidently thinks will be fatal and final. “ Dr. 
Macmillan, if I may say so without discourtesy, is an 
amateur.’’ I have looked up the meaning of this word in 
Chambers’s Dictionary, a very handy and reliable volume, 
and this is what it says: “ Amateur, one who cultivates a 
particular study or art for the love of it, and not pro- 
fessionally ; in general terms, one who plays a game for 
pleasure as distinguished from a professional who plays 
for money.” In the light of this definition, I do not regard 
Mr. Lang as discourteous at all in calling me an “ amateur,” 
nor can he regard me as discourteous in calling him a 
“ professional.” —Yours, &c., 

Donatp MacmILian. 

5, London Terrace, Glasgow. 





THE FINEST VIEW IN THE WORLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with interest Mr. Macara’s letter to 
Tue Nation with regard to the above. Although the view 
overlooking the beautiful valley of Orotava, on the western 
coast of the Island of Teneriffe, is exceptionally fine, I 
submit that it is far surpassed in beauty and grandeur by 
the view obtainable from the summit of the Corcovado 
mountain at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, which I ascended last 
year. 

In one direction the eye ranges over a vista of forest- 
clad hills, clothed with tropical vegetation, and in the other 
a superb view, across the most magnificent harbor in the 
world to the Organ Mountains, greets the eye. I expect 
some of your readers can bear this out.—Yours, &c., 

J. W. Fartey. 

29, Richmond Park Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 

February 5th, 1912. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,— With no pretension to being a world-wide traveller, 
I venture to put in a plea for the view from the top of the 
mountain-promontory near Rio de Janeiro, called The 
Corcovado. When I saw it, twenty years ago, it struck me 
as the very finest panorama I had ever seen, not excepting 
that of Sydney Harbor; and I have not altered the opinion 
since.—Yours, &c., 

E. Durant CEcrL. 
14, Jasmine Grove, Anerley, 8.E. 
February 5th, 1912. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Richard Bagot says that the loggia of the 
old Cardinal’s Palace at Gravedona, near the head of Lake 
Como, “ commands one of the loveliest views in Europe, and 
each of its graceful arches frames a natural landscape of 
surpassing beauty.”’ 

The view a little farther down the lake, from the wind- 
ing path that leads down from the golf-links at Grandola 
to the little town of Menaggio, seems to me to be even 
lovelier. I have walked along that roadway on a sunny 
afternoon in May ; and the noble panorama, with the purple 
lake far below, the peninsula of Bellagio like a picture on 
the water, and the rocky snow-white peak of La Grigna 
rising in the background, seemed to me to form a picture of 
unsurpassable loveliness.—Yours, &c., 

F. J. Gruuman. 

16, Feversham Crescent, York, 

February 5th, 1912. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I agree with Mr. Macara that the view towards 
Orotava from the high curve of the road at Matanza, with 
the summit of the Pico de Teyde closing in that beautiful 
rose-filled valley, is, perhaps, as Humboldt said of it when 
he turned that very corner, the most lovely prospect upon 
earth. 

In the spring of 1902 I walked from Santa Cruz to 
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Orotava—a distance of some twenty-two miles—and down 
to the western shores of the violet-blue sea that enshrines 
those Fortunate Islands across which, in the coming blue of 
night, showed the dim outline of Palma, while in the outer 
sunset lay the magic craters and burnt-out fires of Gomera. 
What wonder that the ancients set here the garden of the 
Hesperides, or as8igned this as the ultimate limit of heroic 
striving to come face to face with the things of the gods. 
In an old scrap-book I find the following lines, marked 
‘* Orotava ”’ :— 
“To feel the soft sea hours upon me grow, 


The white cloud from the horizon mounting slow, 
To veil, far off, the enraptured peak of snow. 


Hili upon hill, to see the highlands fade, 
Rose upon rose to feel upon me laid, 
The enchanted secret of the garden’s shade. 


To have one sweet and tender face to chide 
With clinging lips, and see the long day glide 
Into the healthy night, and there abide. 


Lost to the world the golden-fruited trees, 

Age upon age the world has sought for these— 

Man’s beart restores him the Hesperides.” 
—yYours, &c., 


R. C. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read, and cannot help taking up, Mr. 
Macara’s challenge in your last issue. 

I have knocked about the world a bit, and my experience 
leads me to put ‘‘ Humboldt’s Corner ’’ far down the list 
of entries for competition. In Europe, I would suggest that 
either the view from Monte Saint Angelo, which reveals 
on one side the Bay of Naples and on the other the Bay of 
Salerno, is far preferable, as is also the view from the 
summit of Pentelicon, which reveals all Euboa and the 
Attic Plain. 

In America, the view of the Boca Grande, between 
Venezuela and the Island of Trinidad, is a far finer thing, 
and in Africa the view from the Ridge of Sam-Sam over the 
North-Algerian coast and the Bay of Tipaza. In the North 
Atlantic, the cliff scenery of the Faroes (the view from Codlen 
Head, to be particular) is of a wonder unsurpassed.— 
Yours, &c., 

Frank SAvILe. 

Castle Ashby, Northampton. 

February 6th, 1912. 





‘THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Our attention has been drawn to a paragraph in 
Tue Nation of January 27th in which mention is made of 
Mr. Nevinson’s ‘‘ Growth of Freedom,’’ which, you say, we 
are publishing in ‘“‘ a new popular series,’’ on lines somewhat 
similar to the ‘‘ Home University Library.’’ As we think that 
this may convey the suggestion that the series is an imitation 
of another already published, we should like to say that all 
the distinctive features and the first list of the ‘‘ People’s 
Books ’’ were settled some considerable time before the 
‘‘ University Library ’’ made its appearance. When the 
“ People’s Books ” are issued, it will be seen that their claim 
to be a pioneer venture is amply justified by the price (6d.) ; 
by the style which, so far as is possible, is clear and simple 
even in books treating of the most difficult subjects ; and by 
the careful articulation of the whole series.—Yours, &c., 

T. C. & EB. C. Jacx. 

Causewayside, Edinburgh, 

February 5th, 1912. 





CITIZEN SETTLEMENTS AND PRISON REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is a danger that prison reformers, by pay- 
ing too much attention to improving the details of prison 
life, may overlook its fundamental defects. What is most 
amiss with the prison system is its uselessness as a place 
for moral improvement. The mere fact of being in prison 
has a depressing and demoralising effect upon the prisoner, 
and this is deepened by the attitude towards them as sinners 
by the chaplain, and the severe and unsympathetic looks of 





all in authority. Religion, as taught in our prisons, is, per- 
haps, the greatest impediment to improvement. It preaches 
repentance, but repentance without hope is negative, and 
cannot lead to spiritual growth. It ignores the solidarity 
of human society, which makes us all partakers in each 
other’s sins, and places the blame on the shoulders of the 
most helpless and suffering portions of the community. 

Goethe has said, if you wish to improve a man try to 
make him feel he has the qualities you wish him to possess. 
It is well, however, to begin with the young, where hope has 
not yet been destroyed, and a response will therefore be 
more easily felt. In America it has been found that the 
‘George Junior Republic ’’ turns juvenile offenders into 
useful citizens. In that miniature republic, boys and girls 
themselves make and carry out the laws which govern their 
colony, laws which they, therefore, willingly obey. 

Mr. George Montagu is about to start a Citizen Farm 
Colony on the same lines in England, but, alas! for boys 
only. There is a still greater need for a similar colony for 
the girls who now enter our reformatories. They, above all, 
need the chance to develop self-respect and self-reliance, and 
to gain knowledge to defend themselves against the greater 
dangers that life holds for them, when they go out alone 
into the world to earn a living. Is there no one who will 
help the girls ?—Yours, &c., 

ANNE COBDEN-SANDERSON. 

St. James’s Court, 8. W. 





UNHAPPY PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In speaking of Russia’s methods of territorial 
expansion, the late Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, 
said that Russia resembled the elephant, ‘‘ who examines a 
spot thoroughly before he places his foot down upon it, and, 
when once he puts his weight there, there is no going back 
and no taking another step in a hurry until he has put his 
whole weight on the first foot and smashed everything that 
lies under it.’’ Since Abdur Rahman’s days the Russian 
elephant has never ceased its forward movement. The only 
check in expansion Russia has suffered since the founding 
of her Empire was when Japan, skilfully waiting her oppor- 
tunity, seized Russia by the throat and drove her out of 
Manchuria. Nothing but superior military force, or fear of 
it, will ever stop Russia from getting what she has set her 
heart upon. No other country in the world has acquired so 
much territory, and subjugated the inhabitants at less cost 
to the conqueror in blood and treasure. It may be admitted 
that though her weaker neighbors have fallen easy victims, 
many of the vanquished have benefited. Should one of the 
Great Powers find it necessary to raise a protest, diplomatic 
negotiations ensue, with the inevitable result that Russia 
gets her own way. 

It does not require much effort of the imagination to 
understand why Russian diplomacy has been so singularly 
successful. We cannot forget how Lord Salisbury was 
unable by negotiation to recover Penjdeh for Afghanistan, 
although the capture of that place by Russia was in direct 
violation of a solemn engagement made with her neighbor 
and with this country. Sir Edward Grey is far too honest 
and straightforward a man to cope successfully with the 
traditional diplomacy of Russia. Indeed, it is to be hoped 
that it would be impossible for us to produce a Foreign 
Minister who could. That Russia should take prompt 
advantage of our dread of Germany’s designs and invade 
Persia is just what might have been expected. Whether 
these fears as to Germany are or are not well-founded, only 
those in the inner circle can tell. If I have my doubts, 
it is because, looking back over sixty years, I can recall 
innumerable scares as to the sinister designs of some foreign 
country or other—scares which were as groundless as their 
recurrence appears to be inevitable. When imagination 
takes the form of fear it becomes not a “ priceless gift,” 
but a costly danger. “Ubi timor adest, sapientia adesse 
nequit.”’ 

I hope that when Parliament meets, Sir Edward Grey 
will be asked if he can give any reason for believing that, in 
this affair of Persia, Russia will adopt a policy diametrically 
opposed to all her antecedents. 

I see only two alternatives. To threaten Russia and be 
prepared to back up our threats or to submit to the painful 
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humiliation of having assisted Russia to smother the possi- 
bility of a renascent Persia—Persia to whose past the world 
owes much.—Yours, &c., Greorce Hicks. 
Upper: Colwyn Bay, 
January 3lst, 1912. 





THE LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In the interests of historical truth it ought, I 
think, to be pointed out that two very strong phrases put 
into Newman’s mouth by your reviewer, as illustrating his 
attitude towards his Catholic co-religionists, were not used 
by him, but by W. G. Ward, a person notorious for 
extravagant sayings. I refer to the remark that Cardinal 
Wiseman was “not a reasonable being in any shape,’’ and 
the allusion to “ our miserable state of intellectual degrada- 
tion.’? They are both to be found in a letter of Ward’s 
in Vol. I. of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book, at p. 489. 

Newman’s own very high estimate of Wiseman’s powers 
and judgment is given at p. 256 of the same volume.—Yours, 
&e., A CaTHOLIc. 

February 7th, 1912. 





DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I think I must be the “conscientious General 
Practitioner ’’ alluded to by a correspondent in your issue 
of January 6th. 

I do not quite know what is meant by “ conscientious’ 
in this connection, but I find myself in the position of a 
Liberal medical man accustomed to discount the clamor 
of Tory scaremongers, honestly desirous for the improvement 
of the physique of the people, and willing therefore to take 
my part in helping to work the Act, provided that in so 
doing I shall not be compassing my own financial wreck. 

The fact that the Government, during the passage of 
the Bill through the House of Commons, made and accepted 
many and various amendments, not unnaturally gives rise 
to a reasonable amount of apprehension on this score, 
because it appears that they themselves are very uncertain 
as to the way in which the scheme will work out. 

I think it may interest your readers to know how ill 
or well I fare on club practice on the contract system. On 
examining my books for the last year I find that 324 
attendances were made, with or without drugs and surgical 
dressings, either at my surgery or at the houses of patients 
all within a radius of three miles, and for this I received a 
payment which works out at a fraction over 3s. for each 
attendance actually made. As the majority of these patients 
are laboring men, whose incomes would prohibit their 
paying as private patients any much larger sum than this, 
I do not think I have cause to grumble at the rate of my 
remuneration. 

Under the Insurance Act, 6s. per head appears to be all 
that can be paid to the doctor and chemist together, and 
this for all sorts of lives, and not picked lives, as under 
the present arrangement with the friendly societies. 

Assuming the chemist takes 1s. 6d. of this 6s., only 
4s. 6d. is left for the doctor. 

The medical man who is the writer of the article in your 
issue of January 13th says that “this 6s. can be increased.” 
True, it may be supplemented from the rates with the 
consent of the Treasury, but this would alter the financial 
basis of the scheme and make it actuarially unsound. 

At present 6s. per head is the only sum which has been 
put out in any authoritative quarter. 

The difficulty perhaps might be got over by acceptance 
on the part of the doctors of a somewhat smaller capitation 
fee, provided that additional remuneration were given in any 
cases where it could be proved that exceptional labor was 
involved: an arrangement at present not unknown in the 
contracts between friendly societies and Boards of Guardians 
and their medical officers. 

This should not be difficult of arrangement, provided 
that the anticipation of the Government actuaries is correct, 
that well-managed societies will in the near future be showing 
substantial surpluses.—Yours, &c., 

Grorrrey R. WILson. 


’ 


Ongar, Essex, 









Poetrp. 


LONDON STREETS. 
I.—Upon Lonpon Brince. 


Tue clouds drop, the sun is setting here in the West, 

At my home in the East the crows will be arising as the 
dawn grows near. 

List to the English bells! There is no difference in love 
and prayer East and West. 

My head bends in response as to the Japanese bells, 
incense-laden, slow as a sigh. 

Oh, my friends, thou askest whence I come ; 

I only smile, point to the water, and say to thee: 

“ Dost thou know the water that flows under this shadow 
of St. Paul’s 

Is the same water that mirrors Nippon Bridge of Tokyo? 

Do I not look to thee as thine own kin, may-be forgotten 
or unknown?” 





II.—Tue Tempe. 
Like a ghost, I steal (have I that right to steal in here?) 
Into the silence-leaves fallen from the city’s voice, 
The leaves, grey as they, are older than the world and 
pain, soft as a dream. 





A sanctum of shadows where dusk-robed Solitude 

Steps from thought to thought, a breeze forgotten by life 
and song ; 

The peace of autumnal triumph, gained by hushed 
prayer. 


I, a moth who has left the Day and sense of place, 

Dare not fly, lest the silence, oh what an art! be marred, 

But stand—an idol with hand pointing the way he hates 
to return. 


III.—On WEstTmMinstTeER Brivce. 


Thy voice, oh Dove! gently falls like a dream, 

Across the light and day of forgetfulness : 

Here Eternity is rolled in love and gold. 

I have bidden away the visible world and desire ; 

I see, as thou seest, oh dove, afar yet near, 

The truth revealed in perfume of peace. 

The rapture of the world and life is in thine eyes, oh 
dove! 

On thy little back the great sky and light. 

When I see thee gazing on the water, I think I read thy 
thought : 

“‘ The fate and beauty of the water are those of the age 
and life; 

Let us lay our content in the bosom of the deep! ”’ 


How often have I stood on this Bridge, how often hated 
to depart! 

Did — Wordsworth in olden days, like myself, sadly 
walk, 

With bent head, calm as the waters’ flow? 

Oh dove! thou mayest tell the future men about a roamer 
from the East who heard 

In thy voice the shrill of prophecy on life and song. 


IV.—Recent Street. 
Life is gay: 
Care not how gay, for its gaiety you have to pay! 
Sway, sway, my soul-gondola, by Life’s high water-way ! 
(Oh happy, cruel, soulless Regent Street !) 


Why hesitatest thou so, little soul-gondola of mine, 
Like a butterfly all drunken with the beauty and life? 
Is it that thou seest only the vanity of desire and pain? 
(Oh laughing, sneering, luring Regent Street!) 


Make way, let them pass—hundred soul-gondolas of 
others, 

And have Life’s short feast with song, 

But beware of the torture of this high water-way! 

(Oh, Regent Street, in wait like the sirens!) 


Yone Nocucat. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGurT. 

Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“George the Third and Charles Fox: The Concluding Part of the 
American Revolution.” By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan. Vol. I. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Ruins of Desert Cathay: Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China.” By M. Aurel Stein. 
(Macmillan. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

‘Charles Dickens as Editor: Being letters written by him to 
William Hardy Wills.” Selected and edited by R. C. 
Lehmann. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“* Afterthoughts.”” By the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
(Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Life of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce.” By J. B. Atlay. 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Coward.” By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“Robert Herrick: La Poésie Lyrique en Angleterre au XVII°. 
Siécle.” Par F. Delattre. (Paris: Alcan. 12 fr.) 

“Du Mouron pour les Petits Oiseaux.’”” Roman. Par Léon de 





Tinseau. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 
“Der Seeriuber.” Lustspiel. Von Ludwig Fulda. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 3m.) 


* * * 


Some time ago a biography of Jane Austen by Canon 
Beeching was announced to appear in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘English Men of Letters”’ series. Canon Beeching has 
been obliged to abandon the volume, and it has now been 
entrusted to Dr. Warre Cornish, the Vice-Provost of Eton, 
a sound critic of English literature as is proved by his 
** Essays on Poets and Poetry.’’ Up to the present the only 
women who have been given a place in the ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters ’’ series are George Eliot, Fanny Burney, and 
Maria Edgeworth, though a biography of Mrs. Gaskell, by 
Mr. Clement Shorter, has been announced. Miss Emily 
Lawless is the only woman who has contributed a volume— 
that on Maria Edgeworth—to the series. 

* * * 

Messrs. JACK’s new sixpenny series, of which mention 
was recently made in this column, is to be called ‘‘ The 
People’s Books,’’ and will consist exclusively of original 
contributions by authoritative writers on science, philosophy, 
history, economics, and literature. ‘‘ Shakespeare,”’ by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Hereford; ‘‘ Dante,’’ by Mr. A. G. Ferrers 
Howell ; ‘‘ Heredity,’’ by Mr. J. A. S. Watson; ‘‘ Bergson 
and the Philosophy of Change,’’ by Mr. H. Wildon Carr, 
and “‘ Ethics,” by Canon Hastings Rashdall, will be among 
the early volumes. 


* * % 
Txat Dickens has a considerable vogue in France is 
shown in the extracts from appreciations by some 


distinguished French critics printed in the current 
number of the popular weekly journal, “Les Annales.’’ 
M. Gaston Deschamps, M. Paul Ginisty, M. Anatole 
France, M. Jules Claretie, and M. Adolphe Brisson, 
are all to be found among the admirers of Dickens, 
M., Ginisty going so far as to say that ‘‘ Dickens is one of the 
very few foreign writers who have exerted an influence on 
French literature, and who have retained that influence.”’ 
We learn from the same journal that the Franco-Russian 
Association of the University of Paris proposes to celebrate the 
centenary of Dickens’s birth by a lecture at the Sorbonne, 
and readings from “ David Copperfield,” in which several of 
the leading actors and actresses of Paris will take part. 
* * 

THERE is always an interest in books dealing with the 
real persons who have suggested famous characters in fiction, 
and Mr. W. S. Crockett’s ‘‘ The Scott Originals,’”’ just 
published by Mr. Foulis, is a capital book of this type. Mr. 
Crockett tells us that some time ago the librarian of the 
Aberdeen Public Library wrote that ‘‘ it may be doubted 
if there is any one literary subject on which requests to 
public librarians—at least in Scotland—are more frequent 
or more interesting than the request for information as to 
the originals ’’ of Scott’s characters. Acting upon this hint, 
Mr. Crockett has put together some entertaining notes about 
these originals, mixed with a good deal of just and appreci- 
ative criticism of Scott. He does not press his identifications 
too far. Scott, he says, “ painted in ‘ composites,’ ”’ and even 
when he had an individual in view he veiled his model’s 
identity by the addition of characteristics belonging to other 
personages. He was far too great an artist and far too good- 
natured a man to give mere photographs of his acquaintances. 





A.tuoucn Mr. Crockett admits that Scott’s heroes and 
heroines are often the dullest and most uninteresting of his 
characters—Scott himself wrote that he was ‘‘ a bad hand 
at depicting a hero”’—and further acknowledges that his 
women are unquestionably less excellent than his 
men, he makes the strange claim that “since Shakes- 
peare’s time no writer has given us so truly great 
and superlative female creations as Scott.” As R. H. 
Hutton, a very friendly critic of Scott, puts it, ‘‘ His pictures 
of women remain something in the style of the miniatures of 
the last age—bright and beautiful beings without any special 
character in them.’’ Mr. Crockett considers Jeanie Deans, 
Rebecca of York, and Diana Vernon to be the best of Scott’s 
women, and of these he regards Di Vernon as the most fas- 
cinating. For our own part, we prefer Jeanie Deans, 
who was Scott’s own favorite, and we have read with 
interest the three letters by Scott concerning her 
prototype, Helen Walker, as well as the documents 
about Helen Walker’s trial, all of which are printed 
for the first time in Mr. Crockett’s book. Accepting 
Captain Basil Hall’s theory, Mr. Crockett believes that the 
original of Di Vernon is to be found in Jane Anne Cranstoun, 
who became the wife of Count Purgstall, and spent the latter 
part of her life at her husband’s castle in Styria. Another 
interesting identification is that of Rebecca in ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ 
with Rebecca Gratz, an American Jewess whose story was 
told to Scott by Washington Irving two years before the 
novel was published. 

* + ~ 


Scorr’s clerical characters form the subject of Mr. 
Crockett’s concluding chapter, in which he defends Scott 
from Dr. McCrie’s strictures. Dr. McCrie made a violent 
attack on ‘‘Old Mortality,’’ charging Scott with a strong 
prelatic bias and an intention to hold up to odium the 
Covenanting ministers. Mr. Crockett replies that it was 
the bigoted and fanatical side of the Covenanters which Scott 
put in the pillory, and that even Habakkuk Mucklewrath 
and Gabriel Kettledrummle are better men than Sergeant 
Bothwell and Tom Halliday, both of whom fought on the 
side of Charles. Mucklewrath was thrown off his mental 
balance by cruel hardships, Macbriar is an enthusiast with 
both the strength and the weakness of the type, while such 
men as Kettledrummle were certainly to be found among the 
expelled ministers. On the other hand, there are 
many characters in the novels which show that Scott 
had no desire to throw discredit on Presbyterianism. 
Josiah Cargill, in ‘‘ St. Ronan’s Well,” is one of the most 
attractive of his portraits; Reuben Butler, who marries 
Jeanie Deans, is a man of high principle, as is shown by his 
refusal of a fat English benefice ; while the immortal Dominie 
Sampson, though he never had a parish of his own, was a 
licentiate of the Scottish Church. Scott was a Presbyterian 
for a large portion of his life, and his attitude to the Church 
of his birth is, perhaps, best expressed in the words of Mr. 
Pleydell to Colonel Mannering, after hearing Dr. Robertson 
preach: ‘‘I am a member of the suffering and Episcopal 
Church of Scotland—the shadow of a shade now, and for- 
tunately so; but I love to pray where my. fathers prayed 
before me, without thinking worse of the Presbyterian forms 
because they do not affect me with the same associations.” 


* * * 


Orner characters who appear in Mr. Crockett’s pages 
are John Gow, the pirate, and the original of Captain Cleve- 
land, about whom Mr. Allan Fea has a volume in the press ; 
George Constable, an old friend of Scott’s father, who sat 
for the portrait of Jonathan Oldbuck ; Ebenezer Clarkson, 
of Selkirk, Scott’s own Abbotsford doctor, some of whose 
traits, as well as those of Mungo Park, are to be found in 
Gideon Gray; George Thompson, the son of the parish 
minister of Melrose, who resembled Dominie Sampson in 
other respects than never having ‘‘ wagged his head in a 
pulpit o’ his ain’’; Janet Dalrymple, whose tragic fate 
suggested the story of Lucy Ashton ; and Mrs. Anne Murray 
Keith, who appears as Mrs. Bethune Baliol in ‘‘ The 
Chronicles of the Canongate,’’ as well as in a forgotten novel, 
called ‘‘ Probation,’’ by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. Indeed, the 
book contains so much interesting material that we hope Mr. 
Crockett will soon fulfil the project at which he hints in his 
preface, and give us an annotated edition of Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Scott.” 
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Rebdiews. 


DICKENS IN FLEET STREET. 


“Charles Dickens as Editor.” By R.C. LEHMANN. (Smith, 
Elder. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Most of these letters by Charles Dickens to his sub-editor, 
W. H. Wills, are published here for the first time. They 
extend from 1848 to the year of Dickens’s death, and they 
certainly reveal yet one more aspect of the novelist’s volcanic 
individuality. Other volumes of letters have already pre- 
sented him as the Atlas of a thousand burdens and activities, 
now absorbed in his own creations, and now challenging the 
concrete Bumbles and Pecksniffs of his generation, now 
pleading for all time on behalf of Oliver and Smike, and 
now attacking the temporary institutions which guaranteed 
their slavery. But the letters contained in this most oppor- 
tune and interesting volume reveal the author of “ David 
Copperfield’’ as an editor in close association with 
Mr. Lehmann’s great uncle. And Charles Dickens, the 
editor, seems to have been the kindest, the most patient, 
the most laborious official who ever hammered written speech 
into English prose. 

Dickens edited in turn “Bentley’s Miscellany,” the 
“Daily News,’’ “Household Words,” and ‘All the Year 
Round”; but it is with the last two journals that this 
volume is mainly concerned. Dickens was not an editor in 
name only. No detail was too paltry for the attention of 
the world-famed novelist. A single or double inverted 
comma, the “infernal dash” of officious printing, the 
deleting of a line left in by accident, endless difficulties in 
make-up, anxiety about circulation, the for and against of 
advertising—all these matters consumed the life-energy of 
Charles Dickens. It is as an editor that Dickens regards 
all contributors, from George Meredith to George Augustus 
Sala. In the editor’s chair he was an autocrat, and he 
continued to be so when abroad, as this note from Boulogne, 
in reference to “ North and South,” shows very plainly :— 


** There seems to be far less difficulty about Mrs. Gaskell’s 
story than you suppose. You know what we want in a No. 
You can have of the forty-five columns as much set up as will 
make about two Nos. and send it to me to divide. As to waiting 
for the Proofs, it simply cannot be done. You must tell Mrs. 
Gaskell, in so many words, when you must hare the proof back, 
or go to press without it. As to Forster, put him entirely 
out of the question, and leave the settlement of any such dis- 
pute to me: saying to him merely that it was necessary to go 
to press, and that I persisted in going to press.” 


Like Ivan Turgenev in Paris, Dickens was constantly 
pestered by “starvers,” and begging-letters came to him 
with persistent regularity. Again, like the author of 
“Smoke,”’ he gave gladly, separating as well as he could 
the realities from the shams of distress. “I bear such a 
long, long train,’ he exclaims in one letter, “that I am 
never rich, and never was, and never shall be.’’ All the 
kindness of his novels was but the reflection of the kindness 
of his life. All his invective against tyranny and injustice 
was but the echo of his own strong, living voice. And his 
range of interest was as wide as that of England. Police 
inquiries, foreign railways, policies of insurance, the sale 
of poisons, the Code Napoleon, and Lord Campbell’s Act— 
all these topics flash from a single paragraph of a letter 
containing this characteristic fragment, which gives us once 
and for all Charles Dickens, the editor :— 


“For a light article, suppose Thomas went round, for a 
walk, to a number of the old coaching houses, and were to 
tell us what they are about now, and how they look. Those 
great stables down in Lad Lane whence the horses belonging 
to the ‘Swan with Two Necks,’ used to come up an inclined 
plane. What are they doing? The ‘Golden Cross,’ the 
‘Belle Sauvage,’ the Houses in Goswell Street, the 
‘ Peacock’ at Islington, what are they all about? How do 
they bear the little ricketty omnibuses, and so forth? What 
on earth were the coaches made into? What comes into the 
Yard of the General Post Office now, at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing? What’s up the Yard of the ‘ Angel,’ St. Clement’s? 
I don’t know. What’s in the two ‘Saracen’s Heads’? 
Any of the old brains at all?” 


Dickens knew his public. The general atmosphere of 
these letters is the reverse of cosmopolitan. Dumas fils is 












dismissed in a few sentences of objection. There is no 
mention whatsoever of Flaubert, or Musset, or George Sand, 
or Renan. The Crimean War does not disclose to Dickens 
the Hero of the Fourth Bastion, whose health was drunk 
by Turgenev so eagerly. Nor does the English novelist 
revert for an instant to the so-called “ Russian Dickens,” 
who was serving at that time as a private soldier in Siberia. 
But he appreciates the gallantry of the French soldiers, and 
will have none of that Victorian smugness which would 
rebuke the courageous gaiety of France. Years afterwards, 
in 1863, he was delighted with his own reception in Paris, 
and acknowledged that “such an audience for a piece of 
art is not to be found in the world.” 

From one standpoint, perhaps, Dickens knew his public 
too well; yielded to them, possibly, too graciously; paid, 
even he, the imaginative creator, the price of the artist who 
sacrifices even his art to humanity. But from another 
standpoint, Dickens the life-giver drew fresh life-blood from 
the great mass of his followers—the men, women, and 
children to whom he was less a Victorian demiourgos than 
an intimate, personal friend. And from this standpoint, 
his editorial réle was of incalculable significance. The life- 
flame of Dickens was not one of genius alone; it was also 
a flame of humanity, warming all the frozen ones of the 
earth who crept to it for sanctuary. The flame consumed 
him in the end ; but still the frozen ones feel its quick heat, 
its kindness of pathos, its compassion of laughter. Dickens 
focussed the actual needs, aims, and hopes of his com- 
patriots more sympathetically and more unerringly than 
any other novelist, and, to no small extent, he owed his 
deep insight to his laborious duties as a London editor. 





THE PERSONALITY OF LAFCADIO HEARN. 


“Lafcadio Hearn.” By NinA H. KENNARD. Containing 
some Letters from Lafcadio Hearn to his half-sister, Mrs. 
Atkinson. (Nash. 12s. 6d. net.) 


In one of his last essays, Lafcadio Hearn said that he would 
like to be buried in the old Buddhist graveyard behind his 
garden. He liked the place for its beauty and antiquity, 
and for its great bell. This bell had “a quaintness of tone 
which wakens feelings so strangely far away from all the 
nineteenth-century part of me that the faint, blind 
stirrings of them make me afraid—deliciously afraid ’’ ; it 
caused “a striving and a fluttering in the abysmal part of my 
ghost—a sensation as of memories struggling to reach the 
light beyond the obscuration of a million million deaths and 
births.” It is a thought easily to be paralleled in any of 
his books. He seems to have been obsessed by it, and 
repetition robs it of some of its effect. More than any other 
man, he appears to have been unable to forget “the dark, 
backward, and abysm” of his own immemorial past. “Is 
not every action indeed the work of the dead who dwell 
within us?” he asked. He himself knew less of his ancestors 
than many men; but though he would not have expected 
any great illumination from a far fuller knowledge, he was 
fond of dwelling upon his childhood and origin. How much 
he knew of them is uncertain. What he has said and what 
others have unearthed amounts to little—a suggestive and 
surprising little, though not enough to satisfy the man 
who was so impressed by the continual resurrection 
of the past that he found the worship of ancestors “an 
extremely righteous thing.”” The Hearns are said to have 
been a Dorsetshire or Somersetshire family, with “a tradi- 
tion of gipsy blood,” but settled since the end of the 
seventeenth century in Ireland, where, Miss Kennard tells 
us, there was a Catholic and a Protestant branch. Hearn 
came from the Protestant side. The first head of the family 
in Ireland was Dean of Cashel. He had eight soldier sons, 
and of these one was Hearn’s grandfather. His father was 
Surgeon-Major Charles Bush Hearn, who married Rosa 
Tessima, a Greek or Maltese girl from the Island of Cerigo ; 
hence the name hitherto mistakenly given to her—Rosa 
Cerigote. 

Lafcadio, born on the island of Lefcada on June 27th, 
1850, was the second, but first surviving, child of the 
marriage. Six years later, in Ireland, the union “ was 
dissolved by mutual consent,” says Miss Kennard, without 
explanation; and Major Hearn at once took another wife. 
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The boy then came under the care of an aunt, “who pro- 
mised to leave him her money, on condition that she was 
allowed to bring him up in the Roman Catholic faith.” 
Hearn himself used to be the only authority for the years 
with this aunt in Wales and Ireland. Miss Kennard helps 
to confirm our suspicion that what Hearn said was the result 
of a considerable developing process, conscious or not. She 
suggests that he was influenced by passages in De Quincey’s 
“Opium Eater,” relating to Wales; there is, we believe, no 
book by De Quincey, entitled “Wanderings in Wales,” 
though she speaks of such a one. 

Miss Kennard has had the good fortune to meet a half- 
sister of Hearn’s (Mrs. Atkinson), who corresponded with 
Hearn for several years during his residence in Japan. 
With the help of these letters, and presumably of Mrs. 
Atkinson’s recollections of family tradition, Miss Kennard 
is able to write a little more fully of Hearn’s boyhood and 
youth, and another friend has even given her some verses 
written by him at school. Apparently he was not, or need 
not have been, entirely alone in London after leaving school, 
for he was sent to lodge with an old servant of his aunt’s. 
From here Miss Kennard conjectures, on “ strong internal 
evidence,” he was “delivered, as a scapegrace and good- 
for-nothing into the hands of the ecclesiastics at the Roman 
Catholic Institution of the Petits Précepteurs at Yvetot, near 
Rouen.’’ But Yvetot was not what it had been, and the 
lad returned to England by way of Paris, thinks Miss 
Kennard. 

Here and there in the narrative of Hearn’s life in the 
United States, the West Indies, and Japan, Miss Kennard 
adds some details and corrects others. She is rather 
lengthy, but kindly and sensible. Reaching the Japanese 
period, the letters to Mrs. Atkinson make these additions 
considerable. They are perfectly familiar letters, though 
Hearn had never seen his sister, and knew nothing of her 
except through the correspondence of a few years, opened by 
her and inexorably closed by him. She was “ the only real 
fellow-soul ’’ in his world, except one, as he told her when 
a daughter was born to her. He continued :— 

** You will laugh at me, and perhaps think it very strange 
that when only thirty-five I began to feel a kind of envy of 
friends with children. I knew their troubles, anxieties, 
struggles; but I saw their sons grow up, beautiful and gifted 
men, and I used to whisper to myself: ‘ But I shall never 
have a child.’ Then it used to seem to me that no man 
died so utterly as the man without children: for him I fancied 
(like some folk still really think in other lands) that death 
would be utter eternal blackness. When I did, however, hear 
the first cry of my boy—my boy, dreamed about in forgotten 
years—I had for that instant the ghostly sensation of being 
double—just then, and only then, I did not think—but felt, 
‘I am TWO.’ 

Some of the other letters show him ‘“‘ tortured all day and 
all night ’’ by the problem of how to set this boy going in 
life ‘‘ before I become dust.’’ ‘To see whether it was possible 
or necessary to take Hearn’s eldest son to Europe for his 
education, Miss Kennard accompanied Mrs. Atkinson to 
Japan ; but it was neither possible nor necessary. 

Miss Kennard’s book is further swollen by some 
criticism. This is not often of an essential kind. She does 
not help us to be sure whether Hearn really had reconciled 
in his heart, as a French critic said he had, the science of 
the West and the religion of the East. Certain it is that his 
books set them side by side or inextricably mingled in a 
manner both useful and attractive. No one has done more 
to ‘‘ remind Europe of the impartance of Eastern civilisa- 
tion.’”’ Professor Chamberlain testified to the ‘ scientific 
accuracy of detail’? and the “tender and exquisite 
brilliancy of style’’ in his pictures of ‘‘ Japanese life, 
manners, thoughts, aspirations, the student class, the singing 
girls, the politicians not men only, but ghosts and 
folk-lore fancies, the scenery of remote islands which Hearn 
alone among Europeans has ever trod,’’ everything, in fact, 
except ‘‘ the humorous side of native life.’ Mr. Yone 
Noguchi says that the Japanese were ‘‘ regenerated by his 
sudden magic, and baptised afresh under his transcendental 
rapture ; in fact, the old romances which we had forgotten 
years ago were brought again to quiver in the ear, and the 
ancient beauty which we carried under the dust rose again 
with a strange yet new splendor’’; and he foresees that 
Hearn’s books will be an inspiration in Japanese literature. 
He became, says Mr. Noguchi, a Japanese writer, and we 
sometimes feel that with Japanese writers he should be com- 








pared. The material in which he worked is still so foreign 
to us that it is not easy to say how much is his in the stories, 
for example, which are his finest work. They are like 
choice translations. He has been accused of submitting 
himself in a passiveness, more pure than wise, to Japanese 
influence ; but the blind minnow cannot assume the color of 
its environment. Personality of a vivid militant kind is 
just now worshipped, and the silver-grey is hidden from us. 
Some day it may be discovered that what we think is 
Japanese in his work is really Hearn, shorn of his French 
romanticism. He has either imposed on us a personal im- 
pression of Japanese things not the less deep for its delicacy, 
or he has made himself a mirror in a manner unapproached 
by other observers of foreign countries. To impute observation 
to his maturest work is an insult ; he had become the thing 
observed ; he was a Japanese writer ‘‘ in perfect accord with 
the sweet glamor of Old Japan,’’ to use again the words of 
Mr. Noguchi, whose fine Japanese mind has not been 
clouded by the acquisition of a beautiful English style. 





THE PEACE OF KINGS. 


‘““My Royal Clients.” By XAvier PAOLI, late Special Com- 
missary attached to the Paris Detective Service. Translated 
by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOs. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
12s. net.) 


THERE can have been no more efficient police officer in his 
line than M. Paoli; there have not been many such admir- 
able raconteurs. For the making of a book like this he had, 
of course, unique opportunities; he has used them with a 
discretion little less than that of a maid-of-honor, and an art 
above that of many novelists. The result is a work of 
infinite tact and real entertainment. 

During a quarter of a century Xavier Paoli (a descendant 
of the hero of Napoleon’s youth, and kinsman of the Doctor 
Conneau who assisted Louis Napoleon out of Ham), in the 
capacity of special commissioner attached to the Paris 
detective service, ‘‘ had the responsibility of ensuring the 
safety of France’s Royal guests.’’ His functions, as he 
explains, 

“‘were not limited to keeping a constant watch over the 

royal person; they were summed up more especially in this 

vaguely comprehensive formula: ‘To make our guest’s stay 


in France as agreeable as possible, so that he may take back 
with him the best impression of our country ’”’— 


a mandate of a subtle political significance. For five-and- 
twenty years, in a word, M. Paoli ‘“‘ lived in the midst of 
an ever-changing portrait-gallery of sovereigns.’’ He was 
known to and warmly regarded by the Royal Families 
of the world. As may be supposed, his post was no sinecure. 
The ‘‘ Protector of Kings’”’ had to shadow them day and 
night; the most fantastic precautions were sometimes 
necessary ; yet the guard set and kept by Paoli had to be 
such as to leave the guests of his Government the illusion 
of absolute freedom in their incognito. 

A hint bestowed here and there instructs us that not 
even in France is every detective equal to these delicate and 
exacting duties. Thus, on the occasion of M. Paoli’s first 
meeting with the suite of that tragical, fair sovereign, the 
Empress of Austria, he was curtly informed that, ‘‘ We 
shan’t want anybody!’’ M. Paoli, to be sure, soon 
smoothed his way to favor, and then learned the reason of 
his repulse :— 


“It was simply,” said the Chamberlain, “ because, when 


we go abroad, they generally send us officials who, under the 

pretence of protecting, terrorise us. They appear to us like 

Banquo’s ghost, with long faces and rolling eyes; they see 

assassins on every side; they poison and embitter our 

holidays.” 
So also did the King of the Hellenes assure M. Paoli: 
‘“* Your colleagues from Lyons made such an impression on 
me that I ended by taking myself for an assassin! ”’ 

The adroit and polished Corsican never committed him- 
self in this way. Xavier, like Marvell’s Charles, ‘“‘ nothing 
common did, or mean ’’; and, while strewing the path of 
certain Royalties with policemen who might have been taken 
for anything but what they were, he almost charmed them 
into thinking themselves invisible. 


“So much one man can do, 
That does both act and know.” 
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In the case of the Tsar and his Consort, indeed, some ex- 
ception was inevitable. For them the measures taken were 
extraordinary ; and we see the anxious Paoli (though, per- 
haps, like Mrs. Fezziwig, ‘‘ one vast substantial smile ’’), 
“standing by for nearly two hours while the Empress’s 
dresses were being unpacked, so great was our fear lest a 
disguised bomb might be slipped into one of the sovereign’s 
numerous trunks, while the women were arranging the gowns 
in the special presses and cupboards intended to receive them.” 


As it was, a bomb had been made ready, and the man 

entrusted with it was a member of the Tsar’s own detective 

service! Three days only the stay of their Majesties lasted 

at Compiégne, but it was quite a piece out of the lives of 
their protectors. 

“We heaved a sigh of relief when we saw the 

train that was to take them back to Russia steam out of the 


station. They were still alive, God be praised, but that was 
almost more than could be said of us.” 


Queen Victoria, whose favorite hotel on the Mediter- 
ranean was “quite easily accessible to the public,” could 
never have been safer in her own palace than she was under 
the sleepless eye of M. Paoli; but in her Majesty’s case he 
was able so to manage that “one might have thought no 
precautions whatever had been taken”’; and the venerable 
lady drove out in her donkey-carriage and paid charitable 
calls among the peasant-folk, just as she was used to do 
at Balmoral. Of Queen Victoria, M. Paoli writes in a strain 
approaching adoration, while for him it is evident that her 
Majesty had an unfeigned regard. 

If Queen Victoria were the heroine of the sanspareil 
of detectives, her most eminent son, “ Edouard,” “1’Oncle 
de l’Europe,’’ stood high among his heroes. M. Paoli’s 
reminiscences of both these sovereigns are really small-talk 
of the very best, and something much more valuable than 
small-talk—character-sketches on a slight scale by a 
thoroughly competent observer, and a writer of distinct 
artistry. In shades of feeling and expression, when writing 
of King Edward, M. Paoli has now and again reminded us 
of that ambassadorial American journalist, Mr. Smalley. 

Reading him as much for pleasure as for business, we 
have wondered at times whether the circumspect Paoli has 
another diary in reserve? Does he propose, for instance, 
to surprise the next generation with something posthumous? 
Are there ‘‘pippins and cheese to come,’’ of which the 
readers of these bright but ever-heedful pages have not even 
a foretaste? Some of them are manifestly incomplete—as 
coming, we mean, from the pen of a detective officer who 
frequently beheld his royal clients at the very closest 
quarters. The amours, accomplished or attempted, of a Shah 


on holiday in Paris, who sights a pretty lady in her box 


at the theatre, and gesticulates an invitation to Teheran, 
are things too palpable for art in prose. But what tempta- 
tions must often have been presented to a pen as competent 
as M. Paoli’s by the excursions of a Leopold of the Belgians! 
Not a word, however ; though certain mordant strokes in the 
portrait of this monarch would doubtless have been missing 
from it were he still alive and on the constant prowl in 
Paris. This that follows, for example, is one of the most 
outright bits in the book, and a testimony to the skill of 
Paoli—not often here indulged—as a literary cartoonist :— 


“Leopold II., therefore, was a Parisian personality in 
the full glory of the word. True, he never achieved the air 
of elegance that distinguished Edward VII. You would have 
looked for him in vain on the balcony of the club, on the 
asphalt of the boulevards, in a stage-box at the theatre, in 
the paddock at Longchamp. But, should you happen to meet 
in the Tuileries Gardens, in the old streets of the Latin 
Quarter, or, more likely still, along the quays, a man wrapped 
in a long, dark ulster, wearing a pair of goloshes over his 
enormous boots, and a black bowler on his head, carrying in 
his hand an umbrella that had seen better days, and under 
his arm a bundle of yellow-backed books or a knick-knack 
of some sort packed up anyhow in a newspaper; should you 
catch sight of a lean and lanky Ghent burgess rooted in 
silent contemplation of the front of the Louvre should 
you perceive him haggling for a musty old tome at the corner 
of the Pont des Saints-Péres, and counting the money twice 
over before paying, then you could safely go home and say: 
‘I have seen the King of the Belgians!’ ” 


It is evident that the makings of one of the great 
diarists are to be found in this Corsico-Parisian policeman, 
and it will be perceived that M. de Mattos’s translation is, 
as ever, idiomatic, flexible, and lifelike. 





A DISCREET SECRETARY. 


“Bismarck’s Pen: The Life of Heinrich Abeken.” Edited 
from his Letters and Journals by His Wire. Authorised 
Translation by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD. (George 


Allen. 15s. net.) 


THERE is perhaps no more striking testimony to the bigness 
of Bismarck than the posthumous fame of the smaller men 
who surrounded him. As the patriotic legend grows, the 
imagination of our generation poses his giant’s figure with 
these satellites around him as his foils. They were not, 
unfortunately, like the companions of Napoleon, men of 
romantic and striking personality. Bismarck sought rather 
for tools than for lieutenants. He was secretive in his 
dealings with them, and, even when he trusted them with 
great responsibility, he regarded them rather as secretaries, 
whose duty it was to put his ideas on paper, than as 
collaborators in a common work. This biography of Abeken, 
which is in fact little more than a collection of his private 
letters, would have been an historical document of the 
first importance if this discreet official had been in the 
habit of recording State secrets for the benefit of his wife 
and his intimates. But relatively little that is definite 
escapes him even in the most momentous crises, and com- 
monly he is satisfied with hinting at his anxieties without 
explaining their cause. 

What is interesting is rather the psychology of Abeken 
himself. The evangelical pastor, who spent a laborious 
youth upon the comparative study of liturgies, and became 
in middle life “the pen” of the man of blood and iron, 
typifies in his person the transition from the serious, other- 
worldly, idealistic Germany of the first half of the century 
to the equally serious but realistic Germany which found 
its unity in discipline and conquest. A gentler, more 
amiable, less truculent student-pastor it would be difficult 
to conceive than the Abeken of the first half of this book. 
By the mysterious workings of patronage he drifted gradually 
from the chaplaincy of Prussian Embassies to be Bismarck’s 
secretary at the Foreign Office. The spiritual connecting- 
link was a fervent religious faith in the destinies of his 
Fatherland. Apt texts and Biblical phrases color nearly 
every letter, and the tone of them all is artless and simple- 
minded in a fashion that is alternately ludicrous and 
pathetic. To some of Bismarck’s failings he is keenly alive. 
He laments his hasty temper, his irritability, and his 
secretiveness. He remarks quaintly that his was “a great 
but not a royal nature.’’ But of his unscrupulousness, his 
brutality of mind, his frank materialism, he never seems to 
be aware. One thinks of Bismarck’s career as the domina- 
tion by the first German realist of a plodding, duty-loving 
generation of Abekens, which wrote the page of destiny, the 
unconscious pen of the mailed fist that guided it. Abeken 
could indeed be brutal; he was a Christian who could 
always relapse into an Old Testament mood. In the act of 
writing “a stiff despatch ’’ after Sedan, he assures his wife 
that “ we shall be firm and hard, you may depend upon it.”’ 
The guarantee was that he had “confidence . . in the 
German people, aided by the grace of God, who has begun 
and will continue to guide us.’’ The curious sense of racial 
solidarity which dictated magnanimity towards the Austrians 
and a calculating harshness towards the French is reflected 
on every page of the letters which relate to Bismarck’s 
greater wars. The contrast rested at bottom, one suspects, 
on a profound contempt for the moral qualities of the 
French. 

An historian who minutely compared these letters with 
the official records of the archives would find them useful 
for the clue that they afford to the emotional tone of any 
given moment. Abeken rarely reveals a secret, but he does 
reflect naively enough the varying phases of indignation and 
contempt which were felt by Bismarck’s entourage when it 
came into touch with Benedetti or Jules Favre or Thiers. 
Abeken played a highly responsible part in the affair of the 
Ems despatch, but there is nothing new in this book to add 
to the facts already known. What is interesting, however, 
is the evidence which these pages afford that the Court at 
Ems was concerned less with the politics of the Hohen- 
zollern candidature than with the personal affront which 
Benedetti was supposed to have put upon the King. Abeken 





talks as though it was a gross insult on Benedetti’s part to 
bother the King at all on affairs of State while he was taking 
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the waters. He regrets that in the absence of Bismarck at 
Carlsbad he did not himself dare to deny the Ambassador 
access to the King. He trembles lest the hale old man 
should have a stroke under the stress of his righteous indig- 
nation. This simplicity makes a really humorous contrast to 
Bismarck’s state of mind, but it serves well enough to 
typify the mood in which old-world Germans lent them- 
selves to the manipulation of the first of the moderns. 
Abeken’s loyalty, be it noted, was all for the King and very 
little for the Minister. He was, indeed, a faithful servant 
and a devoted secretary, but to King William he gave an 
affection which is in itself a fine tribute to that simple and 
kindly old man, whose art it was to smile serenely while 
he rode the whirlwind with Bismarck at the reins. This 
paradoxical career in the most stirring of periods has by 
some mischance produced a singularly disappointing record. 
Abeken’s pen was too discreet for revelations and too serious 
for anecdote, and his biographer has done nothing to lighten 
these diffuse and heavy pages. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


“The Realm of Ends; or, Pluralism and Theism.” The 
Gifford Lectures Delivered in the University of St. Andrews 
in the years 1907-10. By JAMES WarRD. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

TueEseE lectures, Professor Ward tells us, are intended to 
serve as a sequel to his earlier course on ‘“ Naturalism and 
Agnosticism.’’ They are a sequel in the sense that they 
assume certain propositions which it was the aim of the 
earlier course to establish, but they demand less technical 
knowledge than the earlier course, and deal more directly 
with those parts of philosophy which are of most interest 
to non-technical readers. They should, therefore, appeal 
to a wider circle, and they may be confidently recommended 
to all who wish to see the case for theism stated by an 
author who has studied all the objections that may be urged 
by pantheists, materialists, and agnostics. The main posi- 
tion advocated is very near to orthodoxy: apart from the 
denial of eternal punishment (which can hardly now be 
regarded as heretical), the only considerable departure from 
the modern Christian view consists in the denial of God’s 
foreknowledge of men’s free choices. 

Accepting from “ Naturalism and Agnosticism ’’ the view 
that the only ultimate reality is Mind, Professor Ward 
begins from the pluralistic assumption that there are many 
minds, not, as pantheists maintain, only one mind with 
many manifestations. Against various critics, especially 
Lotze, he maintains that pluralism is not self-contradic- 
tory; but he holds that the systematic unity which 
(according to him) exists in the universe, is more satis- 
factorily accounted for by theism than by a philosophy 
which accepts the co-ordination of the many as a brute fact. 
The relation of God to the world is an ancient difficulty of 
philosophic theism, since, when the dependence of the 
world on God is emphasised, there is a tendency to regard 
the world as in God, and so to fall into pantheism. Pro- 
fessor Ward contends that, though the many depend on God 
for their existence, they depend on each other for their experi- 
ence; they were created with free will, and thus their choices 
originate genuinely new series, not chosen or even foreseen 
when they were created. Thus evolution is not the mere 
unfolding of a plan already pre-determined in all its details : 
not everything is decreed in advance, though not every 
possibility is left open. In this anxiety to preserve real 
initiative for human beings, these lectures show the same 
tendency as M. Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,’ and 
William James’s protests against what he called a “ block 
universe.” 

The above view, besides preserving genuine freedom, 
is useful in dealing with the problem of evil—the most 
serious problem, as has always been recognised, that theism 
has to face. Moral evil, which Dr. Ward regards as the 
worst evil, appears as an inevitable consequence of the 
creation of beings endowed with the power of free will. It 
therefore only remains to be proved or assumed that the 
world was worth creating in spite of the evil that it contains. 
The conclusion reached at the end of the discussion of evil 
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is that, while no theoretic proof of the existence of God is 
possible, there is also no theoretic disproof. 

This result, if the discussion were to end at this point, 
would lead only to agnosticism. But in the concluding 
lectures there is an appeal to what are called “moral 
arguments,” in virtue of which it is contended that, if belief 
in God and a future life is not theoretically impossible, our 
moral ideals justify us in accepting it. “We cannot, it 
has been said, ‘argue from the reality of desires to the 
truth of dogmas.’ A good deal depends surely upon the 
rationality of the desires.’”” And, again :— 

“‘ Either the world is not rational, or man does not stand 
alone, and this life is not all. But it cannot be rational to 
conclude that the world is not rational, least of all when an 
alternative is open to us that leaves room for its rationality— 
the alternative of postulating God and a future life.” 

This passage reminds us of pragmatism, and it is not 
surprising to find William James’s “ Will to Believe ’’ men- 
tioned with praise. But Professor Ward does not accept 
the pragmatist’s account of the nature of truth, and has not, 
therefore, the pragmatist’s grounds for believing in the truth 
of the postulates which our moral ideals are supposed to 
require. It is perhaps regrettable that the fundamental 
principles upon which the argument rests are scarcely men- 
tioned, and nowhere defended in the course of the book. 
It is assumed—for example in the passage quoted above— 
that we cannot refuse to decide whether the world is rational 
or not, even though the evidence is admittedly inadequate. 
Philosophical ideas, we are told, “are justified in proportion 
as they enable us to conceive this whole [of experience] as a 
complete and systematic unity.”” To one who regards 
experience as incomplete, unsystematic, and not in any 
vital sense’ a unity, the arguments contained in these lec- 
tures will make little appeal. In philosophy it is the 
premisses that are important and difficult, and it is on 
them that discussion should be concentrated. Those who 
dissent from Professor Ward’s conclusions will probably 
also dissent from his premisses, and will, therefore, fail to 
be convinced. Those, however, who accept the premisses 
will find in these lectures a singularly careful, candid, and 
serious defence of what is most vital in the Christian faith. 





TOLSTOY’S POSTHUMOUS STORIES. 


‘Hadji Murad and Other Stories.” By Count LEo To.tstoy. 
Edited by Dr. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 
“The Forged Coupon and Other Stories.”” By Count Leo 

Toustoy. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 


Totstor’s posthumous stories are, as might be expected, 
unequal in force and artistry. It is a pity that certain of 
the translations have evidently been executed in a hurry, and 
that those in “The Stolen Coupon” volume are decidedly 
inferior in style to the excellent version of “ Hadji Murad” 
made by Mr. Aylmer Maude. 

“ Hadji Murad,” in firmness of handling and intensity 
of insight, is one of the finest productions of Tolstoy’s latest 
period. It is proof of Tolstoy’s vitality and tenacious 
memory that, at the age of seventy-three, he should have 
had the power of recording the incidents and atmosphere of 
the campaign against the Tartar tribes of the Caucasus, in 
which he took part fifty years earlier. Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
in his preface, comments on Tolstoy’s liking for the “ in- 
stinctive spontaneity’ of the savage mountaineers, and his 
aversion from the sophisticated, selfish, and self-indulgent 
manners of civilised life, and he points out that, in his early 
period, Tolstoy introduces a character into his stories who 


resembles himself, and through whose eyes everything is’ 


seen, whereas “ Hadji Murdd,”’ on the contrary, is written 
quite objectively. This is true, but we question whether 
it is because Tolstoy felt surer of himself, or whether he 
ever felt that “ his own point of view needed to be explicitly 
stated.” Tolstoy, even in youth, always felt an extraordinary 
sureness in his own judgments because, as an artist, he 
always probed to the roots of human nature, and, as a 
moralist, he was always testing conduct by his own scale of 
moral values. Indeed, Tolstoy’s creative force springs from 
a pact made between artist and moralist, that each should 
give the other the right to set down “ the truth”’ exactly as 
he saw it; accordingly, the non-moral element in nature is 
done no less justice to than is the “moral law.” The two 
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elements strike a just balance in Tolstoy’s art, whereas, in 
works of the ordinary “moral school,’’ the bias of their 
pictures is practically a suppressio veri, which soon destroys 
its own purpose and appeal. 

A good example of this pact is shown in Chapter 
VIII. of “ Hadji Murad,” where a letter comes from the seat 
of war to the family of the dead soldier, Peter Avdéev, “ with 
the announcement that Peter had been killed in the war, de- 
fending his Tsar, his Fatherland, and the Orthodox Faith.”’ 
Tolstoy makes his point against the stupid immorality of 
war, first by showing us that Peter was trying to destroy the 
inhabitants of a Tartar village, who are naturally as peaceful 
and industrious men as he himself ; and, secondly, that Peter 
was the chief mainstay of his relatives, ‘“‘ worth five times as 
much as his lazy brother Akin, whose place he has had to 
take in the conscription.’’ Then we have presented to us 
an account of the grief of Peter’s widow, Aksinya, who “in 
her lamentations, mentioned Peter’s brown locks and his 
love, and the sadness of her life with her little orphan, 
Vanka, and bitterly reproached Peter for having had pity on 
his brother, but none on her—obliged to wander among 
strangers.’’ The effect of this is, however, a little morally 
topheavy, and the artist accordingly strikes in to rectify the 
passage and score new points, of which the moralist in turn 
takes advantage :—“ But in the depth of her soul, Aksinya 
was glad of her husband’s death. She was pregnant by the 
shopman in whose service she was living, and no one now 
would have a right to scold her, and the shopman could 
marry her, as, when he was persuading her to yield, he had 
said he would.’’ This last-quoted little passage is essentially 
Tolstoyan in its method. No moraliss but he would have 
accepted so unflinchingly the immoral facts of life, or so 
artistically have established their moral values. 

But how is it, the reader may ask, that Tolstoy contrives 
to preserve his artistic effect, even while he is setting forth 
his own scheme of moral values in obviously a partial 
manner? In the picture, for example, which he draws in 
Chapters VI., IX., and X. of the reception, by General 
Vorontsov and his Staff and the fashionable Russian ladies 
of the dreaded Hadji Murad, Shamil’s famous lieutenant, 
who comes in and surrenders after having quarrelled with 
his chief—in this picture, every touch shows patent animus 
against modern “ Civilisation.’”” Whereas as Mr. Maude re- 
marks : “Throughout the tale, Tolstoy makes us feel that Hadji 
Murad could not possibly have acted otherwise than he did, 
either when he deserted the Russians, or when he returned 
to them, or when he slew his guards, and tried once more 
to escape to the mountains. Hadji Murdd never 
arouses the antipathy we are made to feel for the pedantic, 
stupid cruelty of Nicholas I.” The question raises the most 
complex points in esthetics ; but, speaking briefly, it may be 
said that Tolstoy takes full advantage of the unwritten law 
of human sympathy with the weaker and the minority 
against the victors and the majority. The invading Russians 
have might on their side, and the fact that they arrogate to 
themselves the claims of civilised enlightenment, also, gives 
the artist the right of redressing the unequal balance. It is 
as though we instinctively recognise that the victors, by their 
very victory, have already presented their case so ex- 
haustively that we are now ready to give the defendant’s 
advocate liberty to make any points he can. He may attack 
his opponents with any sarcastic invective he chooses in the 
interests of truth, but he must not sentimentalise over his 
own clients, for their exoneration only lies in the prose- 
cutor’s conduct being shown to be worse than theirs. The 
tremendous indictments that Tolstoy, alone of modern great 
artists, has successfully lodged against European society and 
the ruling classes, rest, esthetically, on this secret basis. 
It is by his acuteness in tracing out all the links in the chain 
of social responsibility—from the stupid, industrious 
peasant lads like Avdéev, who are conscripted and drafted 
off to be killed, up to the head of the State, the tyrannical 
and still more stupid Czar Nicholas I., with his laced-in, 
“overgrown stomach,” his “fixed, lifeless eyes,” that 
Tolstoy’s indictment holds us with absolute force, in spite of 
the avowed bias of the author. The picture of the audience 
which Nicholas gives to his War Minister, Chernyshév, who 
comes to the Winter Palace to report to him on the Hadji 
Murad affair, is a wonderful example of the manner in which 
artist and moralist work hand in hand to destroy the 














idealistic halo of the “hero worship” with which human 
fatuity endows Courts and Monarchs and Ministers in high 
places :— 

“Prince Vasily Dolgoriky, Assistant-Minister of War, 
with an expression of ennui on his dull face—which was orna- 
mented with similar whiskers, moustaches, and temple tufts 
brushed forward like Nicholas’s—greeted him. 

‘“«* T’Empereur?’ said Chernyshév, addressing the aide-de- 
camp, and looking inquiringly .towards the door leading to 
the cabinet. ; 

““* Sa mapesté vient de rentrer,’ replied the aide-de-camp, 
evidently enjoying the sound of his own voice, and stepping 
so softly and steadily that had a tumbler of water been placed 
on his head none of it would have been spilt, he approached 
the door, and, his whole body evincing reverence for the spot 
he was about to visit, he disappeared. . . . 

** After Chernyshév, Nicholas received Bibikov, General- 
Governor of the Western Provinces. Having expressed his 
approval of the measures taken by Bibikov against the mutin- 
ous peasants who did not wish to accept the Orthodox Faith, 
he ordered him to have all those who did not submit tried by 
court-martial. That was equivalent to sentencing them to run 
the gauntlet. He also ordered the editor of a newspaper to be 
sent to serve in the ranks of the army, for publishing informe- 
tion about the transfer of several thousand State peasants to 
the Imperial] estates. 

‘** T do this because I consider it necessary,’ said Nicholas, 
‘and I will not allow it to be discussed.’ 

‘“ Bibikov saw the cruelty of the order concerning the 
Uniate peasants, and the injustice of transferring State 
peasants (the only free peasants in Russia in those days) to 
the Crown, which meant making them serfs of the Imperial 
family. But it was impossible to express dissent. Not to agree 
with Nicholas’s decisions would have meant the lose of that 
brilliant position which it had cost Bibikov forty years to 
attain, and which he now enjoyed; and he therefore submis- 
sively bowed his dark head (already touched with gray) to 
indicate his submission and his readiness to fulfil the cruel, 
insensate, and dishonest supreme will. 

“Having dismissed Bibikov, Nicholas, with a sense of 
duty well fulfilled, stretched himself, glanced at the clock, and 
went to get ready to go out. Having put on a uniform with 
epaulets, orders, and a ribbon, he went out into the reception 
hall, where more than a hundred persons—men in uniforms 
and women in elegant low-necked dresses, all standing in the 
places assigned to them—awaited his arrival with agitation. 

““ He came out to them with a lifeless look in his eyes, his 
chest expanded, his stomach bulging out above and below its 
bandages; and feeling everybody’s gaze tremulously and obse- 
quiously fixed upon him, he assumed an even more triumphant 
air. When his eyes met those of people he knew, remembering 
who was who, he stopped and addressed a few words to them, 
sometimes in Russian and sometimes in French, and trans 
fixing them with his cold glassy eye, listened to what they said. 

“‘ Having received all the New Year congratulations, he 
passed on to church. God, through His servants the priests, 
greeted and praised Nicholas just as worldly people did; and 
weary as he was of these greetings and praises, Nicholas duly 
accepted them. All this was as it should be, because the wel- 
fare and happiness of the whole world depended on him; and 
though the matter wearied him, he still did not refuse the 
universe his assistance.” 


“The Forged Coupon,’’ as well as other posthumous 
stories in the same volume, by no means rank in merit 
with ‘Hadji Murad.” The idea of tracing the con- 
nection of a whole series of crimes from the initial temp- 
tation of a schoolboy in forging a coupon to procure himself 
pocket-money, is a little strained, and the execution tends to 
monotony. The translator’s style, which, however, is 
common and poor, no doubt does injustice to the original. 
We shall recur, at another opportunity, to the very interest- 
ing play, “The Light that Shines in Darkness,”’ contained in 
the third posthumous volume, “ Father Sergius.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“A Tenderfoot with Peary.” By Grorce Borup. 
6s. net.) 


(Nash. 


Tue author of this book was an “ assistant’’ on board 
Commander Peary’s ship, the “ Roosevelt,” during that 
explorer’s last and successful expedition to the North Pole; 
and, though he was not present when the great object of the 
journey was accomplished, took part in a great deal of the 
sledge-work, and necessarily shared some of the worst 


dangers and privations encountered by the party. His 
pages, therefore, while showing literary inexperience and 
- over-burdened with American slang, have the value that 
attaches to any first-hand record of fine achievement; and 
his enthusiastic references to the personal qualities of the 
leader of the expedition throw not a little light upon the 
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secret of its success. He gives us what is virtually a diary 
of the voyage from Sydney to the Pole, by way of Etah ; 
and when one has once mastered the peculiarities of dialect 
that he employs, his account of the ship and its crew and 
equipment, of Eskimos and dogs and dog-driving, auks and 
walruses, of perils met and overcome in the vast ice wilder- 
ness is pleasantly actual and convincing. Those who 
remember the Peary-Cook conflict, and the wordiness thereof, 
will be gratefully reassured as to Commander Peary by a 
letter, printed here, which he sent from the “ Roosevelt,” 
on his return to the vessel after the successful dash for the 
Pole, to a party that was still absent. In the course of 
a lengthy, business-like communication, the sole reference 
to his triumph is contained in a four-word sentence in the 
first paragraph: “Northern trip entirely satisfactory.” 
* * 4 


“The Life of Paracelsus.” By ANNA M. STopparr. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue late Miss Stoddart had for twenty years kept in 
view the project of writing a popular life of Paracelsus, 
‘“‘ which, while based on accurate research, should, as far as 
possible, reconstruct the sequence of his circumstances and 
activities and rescue his memory from contemptuous 
oblivion.’’ She died within a few hours of passing for press 
the last sheets of the present volume, but readers who take it 
up will agree that her aim has been achieved. Her book is 
well written and based on thorough research, and if it is 
hardly possible to share her enthusiasm for Theophrastus 
von Hohenheim (to give Paracelsus his proper name), it 
must be acknowledged that her picture of him as a man of 
science whose predictions anticipated many modern dis- 
coveries is closer to the truth than the popular judgment 
which classes him as a mere charlatan. ‘‘ The best thinkers 
of to-day,”” says Miss Stoddart, ‘‘ generously acknowledge 
his services to exact science, which he rescued from cap- 
tivity and placed in light and liberty, and his combination 
of minute observation, patient research, insight, and massive 
intellectual grasp.”” Dr. Julius Hartmann claims for him 
‘‘ the glory of being the first man who taught in the German 
language in a German University ’’ ; and Dr. Strunz, writing 
of his mysticism, says he ‘‘ felt like an artist and thought 
like a mathematician,’’ and he ‘‘ had just that piety which 
to-day we admire in the classic mystics.”” These are high 
tributes, and though Miss Stoddart’s work is hardly likely 
to appeal to a wide circle of readers, it cannot fail to go a 
long way to right the memory of a man who has been greatly 


misrepresented. 
* & # 


‘*Prince Talleyrand and His Times.” By Frépéric LOLIéE. 
Adapted by ByRAN O'DONNELL. (John Long. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Some time ago we reviewed an English translation of 

M. de Lacombe’s “La Vie Privée de Talleyrand.” Mr. 

Bryan O’Donnell’s adaptation of M. Loliée’s volume suggests 

that there is still a demand for books about the versatile 

ecclesiastic and diplomatist. Nor is this surprising; for 

Talleyrand played a great part in the world’s history, and 

made his influence felt under eight different French régimes. 

The present volume ends with Napoleon’s return from Elba 

in 1814, but M. Loliée promises us a successor in which 

Talleyrand’s later career will be studied. Born of the 

aristocratic family of the Talleyrand-Périgords, the future 

Bishop of Autun entered the Church because he was lame, 

and no other career was possible for a man of his birth. 

During the Revolution he favored a constitutional monarchy, 

and, though he sometimes crossed swords with Mirabeau, he 

endorsed the views of that statesman in regard to Church 
property, and, later on, accepted the Concordat. He was 
quick to see that Napoleon’s star was in the ascendant, and 
equally quick to recognise its decline. As M. Loliée says, 

“He held the ladder upon which Bonaparte ascended, but 

turned against him when he felt that the hero was hope- 

lessly lost.” After the rupture, the two men, who under- 
stood one another thoroughly, were vehement in their mutual 

abuses. Napoleon called Talleyrand an unfrocked priest, a 

revolutionist, and a scoundrel ; Talleyrand replied by describ- 

_ ing his former master as “a bandit, a highway robber, and 

a lawless brigand.”” But corrupt and disloyal as Talleyrand 

was, his consummate ability was one of the forces in shaping 

modern Europe, M. Loliée’s book justifies its title. It 





gives a good picture of Talleyrand and of the times in which 
he lived. 
aa i * 
“History of Our Time (1885-1911).” Home University Library, 
By G. P. Goocu. (Williams and Norgate. 1s. net.) 


Tue editors of this admirable series have been fortunate 
in their selection of writers; no choice has been happier 
than that of Mr. Gooch for this very difficult subject. The 
history of our own times is almost the most inaccessible 
history there is, and here, in 250 pages, Mr. Gooch gives 
us a complete and graphic summary of the events and 
changes that have happened in our lifetime. To do this 
well, as it is done in this volume, demands a just perspec- 
tive, a great knowledge of affairs, discernment of what 
is significant and essential in the movements of our 
day, judicial sense of fairness, and a power of concen- 
trated narrative. All these qualities are to be found in 
Mr. Gooch’s work. We cannot detect any omission; and, 
though the author would doubtless re-write one or two passages 
to-day, as the world has moved since these pages went to press, 
the judgments that stand in need of revision are remarkably 
few. His survey of world-history is well proportioned, and 
if he had not seen exactly how to distribute his space and 
how to avoid wasting any of it, parts of his narrative would 
inevitably have been sketchy and unsatisfying. As it is, the 
volume is most interesting reading from start to finish; 
and though Mr. Gooch writes as a Liberal, we do not think 
that his political opponents would accuse him at any point of 
straining the facts to suit his own wishes, or of treating 
adverse persons or causes in an ungenerous spirit. 


* * * 


‘Modern Paris: Some Sidelights on Its Inner Life.” By 
R. H. Suerarp. (Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


NerrHer the title nor the sub-title of Mr. Sherard’s 
book gives a correct description of its contents. Both led 
us to believe that Mr. Sherard would attempt to give us 
some account of the Paris of to-day, and of the forces—in- 
tellectual, political, and social—of which it is the theatre. 
Instead of this, we are offered a medley of memoirs, ranging 
from Monsieur Bidel, perhaps the most wonderful of all 
lion-tamers, to Madame Melba, and from Esterhazy to 
Aurélién Scholl, none of them of very great moment, and 
few of them throwing any light upon either the inner or 
outer life of the French capital. The illustrations are 
equally incongruous with the professed subject of the book. 
There is a portrait of Wordsworth, who was Mr. Sherard’s 
great-grandfather, of his grandmother, Miss Love, after 
Romney, of Mr. John Christian Curwen, M.P., of the 
author, and of “the great poet Oscar Wilde, friend and 
companion of Mr. Robert Sherard.” There is also a letter 
from Lord Northcliffe to Mr. Sherard, written last February, 
and beginning, “I regard you principally as about the best 
authority we have on France.” Those who share this opinion 
will “ principally ” find what they want in “ Modern Paris.” 

x oa * 


““A Bishop Amongst Bananas.” By the Right Rev. HERBERT 
Bury, D.D. (Wells Gardner. 6s.) 


Bishop Bury can rightly describe his diocese as 
“unique.” It consists of British Honduras and the Spanish 
Republics of Guatemala, Spanish Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama, has a coast-line of 
over a thousand miles, and possesses some of the most 
fertile soil in the world. The United Fruit Company of 
Boston and New York acquired large tracts of this country 
for the purpose of growing bananas, and, as the necessary 
labor was to a great extent supplied from the British 
West Indies, Bishop Bury’s flock included thousands of 
West Indian negroes. The coat-of-arms of the diocese 
shows four banana leaves, one in each corner, and it is not 
too much to say that the banana has wrought a revolution 
in Central America and Jamaica. It saved Jamaica when 
sugar failed, and during the past four years this country 
has trebled her consumption. Bishop Bury speaks well of 
the negroes. He agrees with Sir Sydney Olivier that “ the 
color line is not a rational line, the logic neither of words 
nor of facts will uphold it.” He believes there is a real 
future before the negro race, and defends our Jamaican and 
West Indian fellow-subjects against the common charges of 
laziness and theft, 
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Regular users may prefer 
the Special Bath Mustard, 
one dozen cartons in tin box. 





The ‘lack of kindly warmth ” is readily 
dispelled and genial comfort given by a 


Mustard Bath 


“Tis lack of kindly warmth.” 
—TIMON OF ATHENS. 





A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


























COLMAN’S MUSTARD 




















exine 


That distinctive note in furnishing 
indicative of comfort and good taste 
is given to every room by Rexine- 
upholstered furniture. 


For Rexine, in appearance, is leather—with 

leather grains and colourings. 

In wear Rexine is superior to any covering 

you can have. It is stain-proof, can be made 

like new by simply washing, and does not 

crack or peel. 

The use of Rexine results in a saving of cost— 

in price it is only one quarter that of leather. 

Rexine is extensively used by the British, Colonial, and 

Foreign Governments. 

Your furnishing house will gladly supply you with patterns. 
In case of difficulty, write— 

British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Hyde. 

near Manchester. 














T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

, KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 






















EVANS ‘iiss 
. PASTILLES 


Jor Throat é Voice. 


Eulogised in Testimonials from thousands, 
including the greatest Preachers, Public 
Speakers, Singers, Actors, etc. 











Sold in 1/- and 4/6 boxes by all chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles 
are matked with a bar. 

Sole Manufacturers— 

EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd. 

Liverpool & London. 
Free sample on receipt of penny postage and name 
of this paper. 











































BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE KING. 


A food-beverage 


Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa is a nourish- 
ing food as well as a delightful 
beverage. 

Its delicious flavour appeals to the 
palate, and its nourishing properties 
help to sustain one during the day. 

Elect Cocoa is of great purity and 
the high standard of quality has 
always been maintained. 


Rowntree’s 
eLect Cocoa 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 














A LITERARY & ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


Fourth Year of Publication. 


THE ODD 


VOLUME 
— 1911 


One-hundred pages of literary matter and Illustrations 
by the leading authors and artists of the day, 14 pictures 











in full colour and very many in black-and-white. 





WORTH HALF-A-CROWN. SOLD FOR ONE SHILLING 
at Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 


Published in Aid of the Funds of 
THE NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
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The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning, 

February 2. February 9. 
Consols inti nes one seer “S08 ida 78% 
Midland Deferred .. ove oe woe «= 749 oe 73h 
Canadian Pacific . ie —_ oe 235 oe ©6688 
Russian Fours... ove aie eee §=— 944 ove 944 
Union Pacific ...  ...  ... .» 1668 =... 168 





Mr. Lioyp Gerorcr’s speech at the City Liberal Club 
last Saturday was a masterly performance, and it is all the 
more crushing because of the silly ecstasies into which Tory 
journalists worked themselves over Mr. Bonar Law’s Albert 
Hall speech. As if expletives were a sign of strength! All 
Mr. Bonar Law’s figures were ridiculously inaccurate, and 
they were ruthlessly exposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the causes of the fall in Consols Mr. Lloyd 
George gave some new and illuminating figures. In 1888 
trustees had a narrow area of investment. There were only 
1,000 millions’ worth of trustee securities, of which 700 mil- 
lions were Consols, Local Loan Stocks, &c. But this area 
was greatly enlarged by half-a-dozen Acts culminating in 
1900 when Mr. Chamberlain added Colonial stocks. In 1888 
there were only 300 millions’ worth of stocks outside Consols, 
&c., for trustees to choose from. Now there are 1,800 mil- 
lions’ worth! Naturally, trustees choose securities with a 
higher yield. They prefer four per cent. to three. The real 
criticism on Mr. Lloyd George is that he has not tried to 
bring in the small investor to take the place of the retiring 
trustees. By this means at any rate the effect of the Irish 
Land Stock issues could have been counteracted. But the 
City has been much impressed, and if Mr. Lloyd George 
were a Tory, the City editors would be saying that the rise 
in Consols on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday was due 
to the speech. Apart from this there has been no great 
feature. Speculation in Home Rails is checked by fear of 
a coal strike. According to all reports, Wall Street is 
more than ever in the dumps, and business is dull through- 
out the United States; otherwise money here would be 
dear indeed. As it is, the Bank put its rate down from 4 
to 34 per cent. on Thursday; but the market is quite at 
the Bank’s mercy, and money (as a broker said) is “as tight 
as adrum.”’ The Foreign Market is beginning to watch with 
interest the fall in Italian Three and a-Half per Cents., 
which, however, are still several points higher than German 
Three and a-Half per Cents. If the war continues there 
may be a serious collapse in Italy. 


Tue “Heavy” Divipenps. 


Last Friday’s announcement of the Midland dividend 
at the same rate as last year was a decided disappointment, 
as, in view of the splendid traffic results, second only to 
the North-Western, the market had confidently anticipated 
an increase in’ the neighborhood of 4 per cent. on the 
Deferred stock. The Midland, of late years, has shown such 
powers of reducing working expenses, chiefly through its 
agreement with the North-Western, that it is evident 
the company must have been badly hit by the strike, and 
for the moment its falling ratio of expenses has suffered a 
set-back. It is true that £40,000 more has been put to 
reserves; but, even so, the proportion of higher gross 
receipts (which are always under-estimated) added to net 
revenue is very small indeed. After the Midland perform- 
ance, the North-Western and Great Western distributions 
were awaited with less optimism, and prices were allowed 
to fall slightly, the market making up its mind that if 
the North-Western paid 4 per cent. more and the Great 
Western kept up last year’s rate, there would be no reason 
for disappointment. Even these hopes proved not to have 
been justified, and the Great Western announcement of 
74 per cent. against 75 per cent. created a mild slump, Great 
Westerns at one time showing a loss of 14 points. After 
this, the North-Western declaration of the same rate as last 
year, with £50,000 more to reserve and £18,000 less carried 
forward had no effect. The North-Western has made heavy 
capital outlays lately, and, in addition to adopting a con- 
servative policy with regard to the dividend, it is probable 





that the directors have charged some of the new construction 
to revenue in the form of renewals and maintenance. The 
yields on the three “heavy” stocks at present prices are 
Midland £5 10s. per cent., Great Western £5 1s. per cent., 
and North-Western £5 2s. (allowing for the dividends to be 
paid shortly). It is rather strange that Great Westerns 
should yield least when no increase in dividend had been 
expected, and in this case there seems only a small pros- 
pect of an increase for this year. The Birmingham route 
does not seem to have realised the anticipations which 
prompted its construction, nor have the directors’ efforts 
to cultivate passenger traffic been very successful. The North- 
Western may do well from the new outer suburban district 
it is trying to cultivate, but no great results from this can 
be expected for some years. Midlands would be attractive 
but for its labor difficulties, which seem to be more severe 
than elsewhere, and although it pays more in wages than 
any other line, it will probably have to pay even more in 
future. Still, there is much to be done on the Midland in 
the way of improving train-loads and making the passenger 
traffic remunerative, and there ought to be no difficulty 
in keeping the average of future dividends at the present 
rate. 


Tue Activity In ARGENTINE Lanp SHARES. 


In the past few weeks dealings in the shares of the few 
British companies directly engaged in developing the natural 
resources of Argentina have become numerous, and the 
prices of most of them are higher than they were at the 
beginning of the year. The shares of the group are generally 
very steady indeed, and the reasons for their sudden 
popularity are rather difficult to discern. Many of the 
companies, it is true, hold enormous tracts of land, which 
were acquired at very low prices. But Argentine land has 
not risen rapidly in value, agricultural and pastoral 
progress having received somewhat of a set-back last year. 
It is said that the shares of one company, the Santa Fé 
Land, have been bought lately by certain individuals for 
their own purposes, without reference to the company’s 
position, and the activity in these may have drawn attention 
to the rest of the group. It may be instructive to set out 
the chief shares, with their movements in the past year :— 


Price in 1911. 912. 
Highest. Lowest. Jan. 1. Now. a 


Arg. Land and Invest. £1 Ord. .d. 

(10s. pd.) . H a3 18 vs “18 0 
Do. £4 5 per cent. Cum. Pref. 44 28 44 64 320 
Arg. Northern Land £1 ... aie 18 14 ia lg _ 
Arg. Southern Land £1... ... 2% 18 12 14 217 3 
Forestal Land £1... _ og 3 2ta 34 3 716 9 
Port Madryn £1 = ed pm ate lé 2 2 6220 
Rio Negro £1 ... aan 1% la l’s 14 443 
Santa Fé and Cordova Gt. 

Southern £1 ... on 6 33 53 & 399 
Santa Fé Land £1 ... ose eco 28 2a 2% 2% 5 40 


The Forestal Land is in a different position from that of 
the others; its wealth consists chiefly of forests yielding 
quebracho extract for tannin. The bulk of its lands will 
not be worth much when the timber is cleared. The others 
are all owners of valuable land, the Santa Fé Land now 
owning nearly 3,000,000 acres which stand in its books at 
£318,485, so that if the land is any good, the recent buyers 
have something substantial to go upon. The company 
recently formed the Development Company of Santa Fé to 
take over some of its property, and holds 100,987 shares 
in that company for which no account is taken in its balance- 
sheet. Nearly all the land companies are disposing of their 
land at a very slow rate, foreseeing that with the growth of 
Argentina’s wealth their property must become more 
valuable. Meanwhile most of them derive satisfactory 
profits from farming and trading operators, and it is not 
unreasonable, therefore, that the returns on present divi- 
dends should be low in anticipation of the profits which will 
be made if land continues to rise in value. Yields on a few 
shares make them, however, attractive as investments, 
more or less in the nature of lock-ups, and from 
this point of view their chances seem less uncertain 
than those of the rubber and mining speculations 
into which many investors have put their: money in the 
hope of big profits at some future time as a reward for going 
without dividends at present. 


LuceLiuM. 
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POINTS FOR PARENTS. 


THE FAMILY INCOME MADE SECURE. 
Tue earnest wish of every Husband and Father is to 
leave at his death a provision that shall relieve his family 
from all monetary anxiety. Heedlessness of this subject 
is rare nowadays; the keen struggle for existence “ rubs 
itin” to a man’s mind. Yet, many put off action and put 
it off again till it is too late. 

How best to do this is a conundrum that has puzzled 
many a clever man. The subject may often have been in 
his mind and been as often dismissed, simply because he 
could not decide upon a really satisfactory method of making 
such a provision. The friend who could show him a sound 
and safe way of securing to his widow and his children 
a definite annual income would be a friend indeed. 

Such a friend—to the man himself—to his wife—to his 
children the writer claims to be. It cannot be too widely 
known that a secure and definite annual income for a 
widow and her children is provided by either of two policies 
issued by the.‘‘ North British and Mercantile.” These are 
the Twentieth Century Option Policy, and the Five per Cent. 
Investment Policy, and their cost is so reasonable that most 
readers could afford one which would give their relatives 
at decease a certain income of £50 or £100 per annum. The 
policies admit of the income being commuted, in whole or 
in part, for a cash payment on a liberal scale, if circum- 
stances make this useful to the survivors. 

Space does not admit of entering into details, but many 
will be wise enough to write for Booklet No. 40, which 
clearly describes the merits and working of these remark- 
able policies. It can be obtained upon application—a post- 
card will do—to the Lire Manacer, Nortn Britisu and 
MercaNTILE InsurANCE Company, 61, THREADNEEDLE 
StreET, Lonpon, E.C., or 64, Princes Street, Epinsurcu. 
The Funds of this Institution exceed 21 millions sterling. 


BANKING. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 








Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 2 per cent. 


per annum. 
CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 
5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 8th February, 1912. 





PARR'’S BANE, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ call is Two per cent. per annum until further notice, 


R. W. WHALLEY, Director and General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C., 8th February, 1912. 








“THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
TeL_ypHone No. 12282 CENTRAL. 


Patron - 406 MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. The EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 
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This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, etc., 
and every other description of Mechanical Support to the 
Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the 
commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


730,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of .. 20 10 6 Entitles to Two Recom- 
or Life Subscription of .. £5 5 O mendations per Annum ; 
| the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the 
amount of Contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., LTD., Lombard Street, or by the 
Secretary, ut the offices of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
































Bp Appointment 
to 


Ring George BV. 










YOU can save 


half the time usually spent in attending 
to correspondence, preparing notes and 
copy, &c., by using 


THE No. 15 
YOST 
VISIBLE 


TYPEWRITER 


and at the same time produce work 
infinitely more legible. 
The Yost is easy to learn, extremely durable, 
and economical to maintain. 




















The writing is always in sight. 
Any style of type can be supplied to suit 
customers’ requirements. 


Full particulars on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 
Head Office: 
50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & atter Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
muoh stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 























TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















- ; _NOTICES, — FEBRUARY 11TH. 
ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 
7. Mr. H. ELLIS, ‘‘The Culmination of the French Monarchy: Richelieu 





and Colbert. Re-action under Louis XIV,’ 


THE NATION. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 
Half-term, Monday, February 19, 1912. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. Full prospectus on applica- 
tion to the Headmaster, H. Lane Jones, M.A., Oxon. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDEREAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, BR.8.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarship Examination, March 12th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 











First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


TETTEN 


co LLEGE . Illustrated 


Prospectus 
Rugby£) R, L. AGER, M.A. 
( Owiora.) he 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 








Headmaster - ° 7 ‘ 


C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon, 








OME EDUCATION and SELF CULTURE by 
. means of ST. GEORGE'S CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
Edinburgh ; help and direction given to students of all ages. Subjects 
include: English Literature, Composition, Essay writing, History, 
Languages, Nature Study, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an 
Honorary Committee, are conducted by experienced tutors of high 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their 
students. Apply Secretary, St. George’s Classes, 9, Melville-street, 
Edinburgh. 
NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 
Swedish System ; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 
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BAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 





Head Master: ARTHUR RowntrkE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





For full particulars, apply to the Heap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 











CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each 
Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve, £4,000,000 
Joint Managers—ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Office), THOMAS JAMES 


RUSSELL (Colonies and Agencies) FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country) 
Joint Secretarics—AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE, GEOFFREY PAGET. 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, 
F. J. BARTHORPE, Manager. 
WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
A. HARDING, Manager 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 82, Cornhill, E.C. S.S. KAHN, Manager. 


Also 104 Metropolitan & Suburban Branches & 232 Country Branches 
and Agencies. 


E.C 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Customers are given facilities for the transfer of money to or 
from any office of the Bank. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usaal 
custom. 

EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business undertaken,’ 

PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 

DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 

THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 

CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 

APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Colleetions undertaken. 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and every 
facility given fer dealing with Documents at home and Abroad. 





The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 





THE CASE 


FOR THE 


NSURANCE BIL 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


Reprinted from “Tue Nation” 0, December 2nd. 


Copies id. each post free. 





Special reduction for large quantities. 
THE NATION PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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HOTELS & 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
Thackeray Hotel—‘* Thackeray, London.” 














Telegraphic Addrvss s {Kingsley Hotel—“' Bookeraft, London.” 


LONDON 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Latgete Hill, E.C.; 


"J. B. WILD, ©.C., Man. 
70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 








Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. _From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT ‘Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 











ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 

















’Phone 4. J. Little. 


CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss I Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSExX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


5. & seem. 
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iLFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. __3 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 











MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. -Prop., _C. Bariter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated a D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


TRE. 


PEN 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 


“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 

and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 














Tel. 647. 











TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


HITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE OTEL 


_ _ WORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., lst-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


THE TWO FAILURES. 
By HAROLD OWEN. 


SALLY OF THE LAMP. By C.M.S. 


THE MINDING OF A GUTTER BABY. 
By D. SLADE. 


A Prize Poem entitled “THE PLUMBER.” 


Reviews of recent books of History and 


Philosophy. 
"Fis" Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Feb. 10. 
Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


Saturday Westminster. 
Offices : 














NOTICE, 


THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForerIGNn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Narion 
PusiisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 


Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PaGE. 
Back Page, or Page | 919 9 0 £500 £210 0 
facing matter | 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S Announcements 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS 


OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With 
7 = ca in Photogravure. Six vols. Feap. 8vo, Gilt top. 
5s. each. 

This is a companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, 
and omitting the Dramatic Specimens, but containing new matter in 
each volume. Six photogravure portraits of Lamb and his sister 
illustrate the edition, while it has a special cover designed for it by 
Mr. F. D. Bedford. 

The volumes are:—I. MISCELLANEOUS Pros. II. ELIA AND THE 
Last Essays OF Eta. III. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. IV. PLAYS AND 
Poems. V. and VI. LETTERS. 

MACBETH. Edited by H. Cunincnam. Demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. {The Arden Shakespeare. 

As usual in this series, the text is supplemented by a record of 
variant readings, and is very fully annotated. 

By Artnur M, 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 
HIND. With Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. Two 
vols. Wide Royal 8vo, Gilt top. 21s. net. lassics of Art. 
This book offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of 

Rembrandt's etchings. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, 
R.A. By A. M. REYNOLDS. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The book shows the great portraitist as he stood amongst his con- 
temporaries and friends, and is full of interest. mi 
CELLINI. By Roperr H. Hoparr Cust. With a 

Frontispiece in Photogravure and 32 other Illustrations. Demy 

16mo, Gilt top. 2s. 6d, net [Little Books on Art. 

This small treatise is an attempt to reconstruct after a popular 
fashion this extraordinary being from his artistic side only. 


CARDINAL DE RITZ. By Davin Oca. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Few ecclesiastics have had such a romantic career as this Seven- 
teenth century French Cardinal, and Mr. Ogg’s essay is the first 
English attempt at a biogra 


phy. 

CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the 
English Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Oxford in 1900-1. By C. H. FIRTH, M.A., LL.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford. Revised and Illustrated 
Edition, with 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. " (Ready. 

THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers on 
Subjects which are, or Ought to be, under Discussion. By G. 
CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P., Author of “ Riches and Poverty.” 
8vo. 5s. net. 

The aim of the book is to direct attention to problems and dangers 
which, in the opinion of its author, demand the grave attention of 
the nation. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Professor E. J. Urwick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This book throws a new light upon the leading problems of social 
reform. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM AND THE 
FACTORY ACTS. By R. W. COOKE-TAYLOR. Second Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Ready. 

BACTERIA AS FRIENDS AND FOES OF 
THE DAIRY FARMER. By WILFRID SADLER, Lecturer and 
Demonstrator at the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. With an introduction by JOHN GOLDING, 
F.1.C. With 4 Plates. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A short treatise on the practical application of bacteriology to the 
production of milk, cheese, and butter, intended for the use of stu- 
dents, dairy farmers, and milk purveyors. 

“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD-BOOK. By 
CHARLES G. HARPER. In four Volumes. With Maps. Crown 
8vo. Each, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. III. East ANGLIA AND East MID- 


LANDS. 

TEN THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 
CANADA. By JOSEPH ADAMS, “Corrigeen” of the Field. 
Author of “The Gentle Art of Angling.”” With 50 Illustrations 
and a Map showing the Author’s route. ‘own 8vo. q 
A chronicle of adventure, experience, and research. The book 

takes the reader into remote territory, reminiscent of the flickering 

camp fires of Huron and Iroquois. : 2 

THE OX. By R, Lypexxer. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This work will prove welcome alike to the naturalist, the an- 
tiquary, the breeder, and the sportsman. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY 
NEW VOLUMES 

UNDER FIVE REIGNS LADY Dorotruy NEVILL 
FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL 

Sik EVELYN Woop, F.M. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME OscaAR WILDE 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE Str OLIVER LODGE 
MARY MAGDALENE MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
SEVASTOPOL: And Other Stories LEO TuLsToy 


FICTION 
THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 


By J. C. Swarrn, 
Author of “ Araminta.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
“A thoroughly delightful book, clever, and smartly written, and 
should on no account be missed.’’—Liverpool Post. 


FIRE IN STUSBLE. By the Baroness Orczy, 
Author of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 

(Third Edition in the Press. 
“A well-conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, 

resource, and the colour of the time.’’—Times, 


THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. By Mrs. 
BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “ The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
Civilised Society is the foe to murder, yet murders are committed. 

That is the chink in the armour through which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 

shows us an intensely thrilling drama, 


L. 
Demy 











A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By Arvyoip 
BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. . [February 15, © 
This is a new edition of a novel by the author of “ Clayhanger,” 

It has been out of print for some years. 


FELIX CHRISTIE. By Pecey Wepntine, Author 
of “A Spirit of Mirth.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 15, 
** Felix Christie” is the story of the early years of a man of genius, 
Born in New England, he sets out, before he is twenty, to seek fame 
and fortune in Old England. Failing as a musician, he becomes 4 
writer, and his experience in London—ambition, work, struggles, and 
love story—is the principal theme of the novel. 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. By Hitpa 
M. SWABEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 2, 
A study of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to become a 
Lieutenant-Governor in India. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By Marsoriz Bowen, 
Author of “I Will Maintain.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 2. ~ 
The scene is laid in France in the reign of Louis XV. The story, 
which opens with the famous retreat from Prague, deals with the 
adventures of the Marquis de Vauvenargues, the young officer of the © 
“Regiment du Roi,” who became one of the loftiest of French 
philosophers, and one of the most prized writers of a decade that 
boasted Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. ; 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By Frank Dansy, 


Author of “‘ Pigs in Clover.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [February 29. 

This is a brilliant study of a young Englishman, brought up under | 
Christian influences, married to a woman for whom he can neither 
analyse nor realise, the nature or strength of his feelings; exposed 
to temptation in so subtle and intellectual a form that he hag 
scarcely time to gird on the “ shining armour” of loyalty, before he’ 
is reeling under the stress of an assault of which he had no pre 


vision. 
THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. By C. N. 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘The Golden Silence.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (February 22, 
This novel is probably the first to describe Riviera life in all its 
phases. The wonderful panorama passes before the eyes of a girl” 
singularly ignorant of the world when she arrives alone at Monte 
Carlo. A passionate love story runs through the book . 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “ Clayhanger.” os 6s, 
(Mareh 14. 
In “The Matador of the Five Towns,” Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
brought together a select number of the short stories written by him 
during the last few years. While practically all of them deal with 
pm a of “The Five Towns,” the stories vary widely in 
character. 


THE HUMAN CRY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. , 

‘“‘A masterly study of the modern superficial woman in all her 
ugly crudity.”—Morning Post. 

‘*The scholarship, maturity, and insight of it are remarkable. 
It is not a mere g piece of fiction; it leaves an impression of 
personality on the reader’s mind.”—Morning Leader. 


CHRISTINA HOLBROOK. By Maraarer Hops, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is a genuinely original and human work.’’—Morning Leader. 
“The book is interesting, very well written, and the characterisa- 
tion is strong and clever.’’—Daily Mail. 


FORGED IN STRONG FIRES. 

IRONSIDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Ironside’s knowledge of the Boer character is close and 
intimate, his revelation of it most informative and impartial.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“The style of the book will be found very attractive, and the 
delineation of several characters is distinctive and clever.’”’-—Scoteman, 


DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS. By 
ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH (Mrs, LEE-HAMILTON). Crown 8vo. 66. 
(Second Edition in the Presa, 
“A remarkable book, and decidedly powerful.’’—Morning Leader. 
“ An interesting and well-written story, that attracts us and holds 
our attention.”—Morning Post. 


THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME IN TH 
DARK. By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, Author go 
“Deborah.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Quite one of the most interesting and one of the most origin 
novels of the present season. In style, in dialogue, and in lite A 
workmanship, the story is altogether out of the common. It is @ 
strong story, finely told.’’—Liverpool Post. f 
ANTON OF THE ALPS. By W. Vicror Coox, 

Author of ‘‘ Odin’s Treasury.” Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

“Mr. Cook proves himself a writer whose fertile inventiveness ig: 
of a highly sensational order.”’—Sunday Times. : 

“*The story gives play to strong emotions, and produces dramati¢ 
situations to which Mr. Cook does full justice.”—Scoteman. 


A QUEEN OF CASTAWAYS. By Jour 

BARNETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“One of the pleasantest and most genuine comedies we have 
read for a long time—a simple, sincere, and unpretentious work, 
whose artlessness conceals true artistic skill.”—Morning Leader. 

“‘The book is undoubtedly interesting and stimulating, and not 
without a certain strain of quite genuine humor.”—Morning Post. 
PRISONERS’ YEARS. By I. Crarxe. Cro 

8vo. 6s. Read! 

“Written with that delicacy of touch which betrays an intimate 
knowledge of places and scenes.”—Morning Post. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES 

ROUND THE RED LAMP 
THE HALO 
TALES OF MEAN STREETS 
THE MISSING DELORA 
THE CHARM 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN 


By Mrs. Davin G. Rircntg, 


By Jouw 


— 





Srr A. Conan Doy 
BARONESS VON HUTTE! 
ARTHUR MORRISO! 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENH 
ALICE PERRIW 
Ropert HIcHE 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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